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“UNTIL THE DAY BREAK.” 


HUMAN soul went forth into the night, 
Shutting behind it Death’s mysterious door, 


And shaking off with strange, resistless might 
The dust that once it wore. 
So swift its flight, so suddenly it sped— 
As when by skilful hand a bow is bent 
The arrow flies—those watching round the bed 
Marked not the way it went. 
Vot. X.—No. 43. 30g 
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Heavy with grief, their aching, tear-dimmed eyes 
Saw but the shadow fall, and knew not when, 
Or in what fair or unfamiliar guise, 
It left the world of men. 
It broke from Sickness, that with iron bands 


Had bound it fast for many a grievous day ; 
And Love itself with its restraining hands 
Might not-its course delay. 








“UNTIL ‘THE DAY BREAK.” 


Space could not hold it back with fettering bars, 


Time lost its power, and ceased at last to be ; 
It swept beyond the boundary of the stars, 
And touched Eternity. 
Out from the house of mourning faintly lit, 
It passed upon its journey all alone ; 
So far not even Thought could follow it 
Into those realms unknown. 
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Through the clear silence of the moonless dark, 


Leaving no footprint of the road it trod, 
Straight as an arrow cleaving to its mark, 
The Soul went home to God. 
“ Alas!” they cried, ““he never saw the morn, 
But fell asleep outwearied with the strife ’- 
Nay, rather, he arose and met the Dawn 
Of Everlasting Life. 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
A TALE OF A LION RAMPANT. 


T was in the month of May 1813 that I was so unlucky as to fall at last 
into the hands of the enemy. My knowledge of the English language had 
matked me out for a certain employment. ‘Though I cannot conceive a soldier 

refusing to incur the risk, yet to be hanged for a spy is a disgusting business ; 
and I was relieved to be held a prisoner of war. Into the Castle of Edinburgh, 
standing in the midst of that city on the summit of an extraordinary rock, I was 
cast with several hundred fellow-sufferers, all privates like myself, and the more 
part of them, by an accident, very ignorant, plain fellows. My English, which had 
brought me into that scrape, now helped me very materially to bear it. I had a 
thousand advantages. I was often called to play the part of an interpreter, whether 
of orders or complaints, and thus brought in relations, sometimes of mirth, sometimes 
almost of friendship, with the officers in charge. A young lieutenant singled me 
out to be his adversary at chess, a game in which I was extremely proficient, and 
would reward me for my gambits with excellent cigars. The major of the battalion 
took lessons of French from me while at breakfast, and was sometimes so obliging 
as to have me join him at the meal. Chevenix was his name. He was stiff as 
a drum-major and selfish as an Englishman, but a fairly conscientious pupil and a 
fairly upright man. Little did I suppose that his ramrod body and frozen face 
would, in the end, step in between me and all my dearest wishes ; that upon this 
precise, regular, icy soldier-man my fortunes should so nearly shipwreck! I never 
liked, but yet I trusted him; and though it may seem but a trifle, I found his 
snuff-box with the bean in it come very welcome. 

For it is strange how grown men and seasoned soldiers can go back in life ; 
so that after but a little while in prison, which is after all the next thing to being 
in the nursery, they grow absorbed in the most pitiful, childish interests, and a 
sugar biscuit or a pinch of snuff become things to follow after and scheme for! 
313 
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We made but a poor show of prisoners. The officers had been all offered their 
parole, and had taken it. They lived mostly in suburbs of the city, lodging with 
modest families, and enjoyed their freedom and supported the almost continual 
evil tidings of the Emperor as best they might. It chanced I was the only gentleman 
among the privates who remained. A great part were ignorant Italians, of a regiment 
that had suffered heavily in Catalonia. The rest were mere diggers of the soil, 
treaders of grapes or hewers of wood, who had been suddenly and violently 
preferred to the glorious state of soldiers. We had but the one interest in common: 
each of us who had any skill with his fingers passed the hours of his captivity in 
the making of little toys and articles of Paris; and the prison was daily visited at 
certain hours by a concourse of people of the country, come to exult over our 
distress, or—it is more tolerant to suppose—their own vicarious triumph. Some 
moved among us with a decency of shame or sympathy. Others were the most 
offensive personages in the world, gaped at us as if we had been baboons, sought 
to evangelise us to their rustic, northern religion, as though we had been savages, 
or tortured us with intelligence of disasters to the arms of France. Good, bad 
and indifferent, there was one alleviation to the annoyance of these visitors; for it 
was the practice of almost all to purchase some specimen of our rude handiwork. 
This led, amongst the prisoners, to a strong spirit of competition. Some were 
neat of hand, and (the genius of the French being always distinguished) could 
place upon sale little miracles of dexterity and taste. Some had a more engaging 
appearance ; fine features were found to do as well as fine merchandise, and an 
air of youth in particular (as it appealed to the sentiment of pity in our visitors) 
to be a source of profit. Others again enjoyed some acquaintance with the language, 
and were able to recommend the more agreeably to purchasers such trifles as they 
had to sell. To the first of these advantages I could lay no claim, for my fingers 
were all thumbs. Some at least of the others I possessed; and finding much 
entertainment in our commerce, I did not suffer my advantages to rust. I have 
never despised the social arts, in which it is a national boast that every Frenchman 
should excel. For the approach of particular sorts of visitors, I had a_ particular 
manner of address and even of appearance, which I could readily assume and 
change on the occasion rising. I never lost an opportunity to flatter either the 
person of my visitor, if it should be a lady, or, if it should be a man, the greatness 
of his country in war. And in case my compliments should miss their aim, I was 
always ready to cover my retreat with some agreeable pleasantry, which would often 
earn me the name of an “oddity” or a “droll fellow.” In this way, although I 
was so left-handed a toy-maker, I made out to be rather a successful merchant ; 
and found means to procure many little delicacies and alleviations, such as children 
or prisoners desire. 

I am scarcely drawing the portrait of a very melancholy man. It is not indeed 
my character; and I had, in a comparison with my comrades, many reasons for 
content. In the first place, I had no family: I was an orphan and a bachelor ; 
neither wife nor child awaited me in France. In the second, I had never wholly 
forgot the emotions with which I first found myself a prisoner; and although a 
military prison be not altogether a garden of delights, it is still preferable to a 
gallows. In the third, I am almost ashamed to say it, but I found a certain pleasure 
in our place of residence: being an obsolete and really medisval fortress, high 
placed and commanding extraordinary prospects not only over sea, mountain and 
champaign, but actually over the thoroughfares of a capital city, which we could 
see blackened by day with the moving crowd of the inhabitants, and at night 
shining with lamps. And lastly, although I was not insensible to the restraints of 
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‘**Madam, your handkerchief. ” [See p. 316. 


prison or the scantiness of our rations, I remembered I had sometimes eaten quite 
as ill'in Spain, and had to mount guard and march perhaps a dozen leagues into 
the bargain. ‘The first of my troubles, indeed, was the costume we were obliged 
to wear. There is a horrible practice in England to trick out in ridiculous 
uniforms, and as it were to. brand in mass, not only convicts but military prisoners 
and even the children in charity schools. I think some malignant genius had 
found his masterpiece of irony in the dress which we were condemned to wear: 
jacket, waistcoat and trousers of a sulphur or mustard yellow, and a shirt of blue- 
and-white ' striped cotton. It was conspicuous, it was cheap, it pointed us out to 
laughter—we, who were old soldiers, used to arms, and some of us showing noble 
scars—like a set of lugubrious zanies at a fair. The old name of that rock on 
which our prison stood was (I have heard since then) the Painted Hill. Well, 
now it was all painted a bright yellow with our costumes; and the dress of the 
soldiers who guarded us being of course the essential British red rag, we made 
up together the elements of a lively picture of hell. I have again and again looked 
round upon my fellow-prisoners, and felt my anger rise, and choked upon tears, 
to behold them thus parodied. The more part, as I have said, were peasants, 
somewhat bettered perhaps by the drill-sergeant, but for all that ungainly, loutish 
fellows, with no more than a mere barrack-room smartness of address: indeed, 
you could have seen our army nowhere more discreditably represented than in this 
Castle of Edinburgh. And I used to see myself in fancy, and blush. It seemed 
that my more elegant carriage would but point the insult of the travesty. And I 
remembered the days when I wore the coarse but honourable coat of a soldier ; 
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and remembered farther back how many ‘of the noble, the fair and the gracious 
had taken a delight to tend my childhood. . . . But I must not recall these tender 
and sorrowful memories twice; their place is farther on, and I am now upon 
another business, The perfidy of the Britannic Government stood nowhere more 
openly confessed. than in one particular of our discipline: that we were shaved 
twice in the week. To .a man who has loved all his life to be fresh shaven, can 
a more irritating indignity be devised? Monday and Thursday were the days. 
Take the Thursday, and coneeive the picture I must present by Sunday evening ! 
An@ Saturday, which was almost as bad, was the great day for visitors. 

“Those who came to our market were of all qualities, ¢wen and women, the lean 
and the stout, the plain and the fairly pretty. Sure, if*people at all understood 
the power of beauty, there would be no prayers addressed except to Venus ; and 
the mere privilege of beholding a comely woman is worth paying for. Our visitors, 
upon the whole, were not much to boast of; and yet, sitting in a corner and very 
much ashamed of myself and my absurd appearance, I have again and again tasted 
the finest, the rarest and the most ethereal. pleasures in’a glance of an eye that I 
should never see again—and never wanted to. The flowey of the hedgerow and the 
star in heaven satisfy and delight us: how much more the look of that exquisite 
being who was created to bear and réar, to madden and rejoice, mankind ! 

There was one young lady in particular, about eighteen or nineteen, tall, of a 
gallant carriage, and with a profusion of hair in which the sun found threads of 
gold. As soon as she came in the courtyard (and she was a rather frequent visitor) 
it seemed I was aware of it-..She had an air of angelic candour, yet of a high 
spirit; she stepped like a Digna, every movement was noble and free. One day 
there was a strong east wind; the banner was straining at the flagstaff; below us 
the smoke of the city chimneys blew hither and thither in a thousand crazy 
variations ; and away out on the Forth we could see the ships lying down to it 
and scudding. I was thinking what a vile day it was, when she appeared. Her 
hair blew in the wind with changes of colour ; her garments moulded her with the 
accuracy of sculpture; the ends of her shawl fluttered about her ear and were caught 
in again with an inimitable deftness. You have seen a pool on a gusty day, how 
it suddenly sparkles and flashes like a thing alive? So this lady’s face had become 
animated and coloured; and as I saw her standing, somewhat inclined, her lips 
parted, a divine trouble in her eyes, I could have clapped my hands in applause, 
and was ready to acclaim her a genuine daughter of the winds. What put it in 
my head, I know not: perhaps because it was a Thursday and I was new from 
the razor; but I determined to engage her attention no later than that day. She 
was approaching that part of the court in which I sat with my merchandise, when 
I observed her handkerchief to escape from her hands and fall to the ground ; the 
next moment, the wind had taken it up and carried it within my reach. I was on 
foot at once: I had forgot my mustard-coloured clothes, I had forgot the private 
soldier and his salute. Bowing deeply, I offered her the slip of cambric. 

“ Madam,” said I, “ your handkerchief. ‘The wind brought it me.” 

I met her eyes fully. 

“T thank you, sir,” said she. 

“The wind brought it me,” I repeated. “May I not take it for an omen? 
You have an English proverb, ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.’ ” 

“ Well,” she said, with a smile, “ ‘One good turn deserves another.’ I will see 
what you have.” 

She followed me to where my wares were spread out under lee of a piece 
of cannon. 
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“ Alas, mademoiselle!” said I, “I am no very perfect craftsman. This is 
supposed to be a house, and you see the chimneys are awry. You may call this 
a box if you are very indulgent; but see where my tool slipped! Yes, I am 
afraid you may go from one to another, and find a flaw in everything. Faz/ures 
for Sale should be on my signboard. I do not keep a shop; I keep a Humorous 
Museum.” I cast a smiling glance about my display and then at her, and instantly 
became grave. “Strange, is it not,” I added, “that a grown man and a soldier 
should be engaged upon such trash, and a sad heart produce anything so funny 
to look at?” 

An unpleasant voice summoned her at this moment by the name of Flora, and 
she made a hasty purchase and rejoined her party. 

A few days after she came again. But I must first tell you how she came to 
be so frequent. Her aunt was one of those terrible British old maids, of which 
the world has heard much ; and having nothing whatever to do and a word or two 
of French, she had taken what she called an interest in the French prisoners. * A 
big, bustling, bold old lady, she flounced about our market-place with insufferable 
airs of patronage and condescension. She bought, indeed, with liberality, but her 
manner of studying us through a quizzing glass, and playing cicerone to her 
followers, acquitted us of any gratitude. She had a tail behind her of heavy, 
obsequious old gentlemen, or dull, giggling misses, to whom she appeared to be an 
oracle. “This one can really carve prettily: is he not a quiz with his big whiskers? ” 
she would say. ‘And this one,” indicating myself with her gold eye-glass, “ is, I 
assure you, quite an oddity.” ‘The oddity, you may be certain, ground his teeth. 
She had a way of standing in our midst, nodding around, and addressing us in 
what she imagined to be French: “ Bienne, hommes! ca va bienne?” 1 took the 
freedom to reply in the same lingo: “ Bienne, femme! ga va couct-couci tout d’méme, 
la bourgeoise !” And at that, when we had all laughed with a little more heartiness 
than was entirely civil, “1 told you he was quite an oddity!” says she in triumph. 
Needless to say, these passages were before I had remarked the niece. 

The aunt came on the day in question with a following rather more than 
usually large, which she manceuvred to and fro about the market and lectured to 
at rather more than usual length, and with rather less than her accustomed tact. 
I kept my eyes down, but they were ever fixed in the same direction, quite in 
vain. The aunt came and went, and pulled us out, and showed us off, like caged 
monkeys ; but the niece kept herself on the outskirts of the crowd and on the 
opposite side of the courtyard, and departed at last as she had come, without a 
sign. Closely as I had watched her, I could not say her eyes had ever rested on 
me for an instant; and my heart was overwhelmed with bitterness and blackness. 
I tore out her detested image; I felt I was done with her for ever; I laughed at 
myself savagely, because I had thought to please; when I lay down at night, sleep 
forsook me, and I lay, and rolled, and gloated on her charms, and cursed her 
insensibility, for half the night. How trivial I thought her! and how trivial her 
sex! A man might be an angel or an Apollo, and a mustard-coloured coat would 
wholly blind them to his merits. I was a prisoner, a slave, a contemned and 
despicable being, the butt of her sniggering countrymen. I would take the lesson : 
no proud daughter of my foes should have the chance to mock at me again ; none 
in the future should have the chance to think I had looked at her with admiration. 
You cannot imagine any one of a more resolute and independent spirit, or whose 
bosom was more wholly mailed with patriotic arrogance, than I. Before I dropped 
asleep, I had remembered all the infamies of Britain, and debited them in an 
overwhelming column to Flora. 
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The next day, as I sat in my place, I became conscious there was some one 
standing near; and behold, it was herself! I kept my seat, at first in the 
confusion of my mind, later on from policy; and she stood, and leaned a little 
over me, as in pity. She was very still and timid; her voice was low. Did I 
suffer in my captivity ? she asked me. Had I to complain of any hardship ? 

“ Mademoiselle, I have not learned to complain,” said I. “I am a soldier 
of Napoleon.” 

She sighed. “At least you must regret La France,” said she, and coloured 
a little as she pronounced the words, which she did with a pretty strangeness 
of accent. 

“What am I to say?” I replied. “If you were carried from this country, for 
which you seem so wholly suited, where the very rains and winds seem to become 
you like ornaments, would you regret, do you think? We must surely all regret! 
the son to his mother, the man to his country; these are native feelings.” 

“You have a mother?” she asked. 

“In heaven, mademoiselle,” I answered. _ “She, and my father also, went by 
the same road to heaven as so many others of the fair and brave: they followed 
their queen upon the scaffold. So, you see, I am not so much to be pitied in 
my prison,” I continued: “there aré none to wait for me; I am alone in the 
world. "Tis a different case, for instance, with yon poor fellow in the cloth 
cap. His bed is next to mine, and in the night I hear him sobbing to himself. 
He has a tender character, full of tender and, pretty sentiments; and in the 
dark at night, and sometimes by day when he can get me apart with him, he 
laments a mother and a sweetheart. Do you know what made him take me 
for a confidant ?” 

She parted her lips with a look, but did not speak. The look burned all 


through me with a sudden vital heat. 

“Because I had once seen, in marching by, the belfry of his village!” I 
continued. “The circumstance is quaint enough. It seems to bind up into one 
the whole bundle of those human instincts that make life beautiful, and people and 


” 


places dear—and from which it would seem I am cut off ! 

I rested my chin on my knee and looked before me on the ground. I had 
been talking until then to hold her; but I was now not sorry she should go: an 
impression is a thing so delicate to produce and so easy to overthrow! Presently 
she seemed to make an effort. 

“T will take this toy,” she said, laid a five-and-sixpenny piece in my hand, and 
was gone ere I could thank her. 

I retired to a place apart near the ramparts and behind a gun. The beauty, 
the expression of her eyes, the tear that had trembled there, the compassion in 
her voice, and a kind of wild elegance that consecrated the freedom of her 
movements, all combined to enslave my imagination and inflame my heart. What 
had she said? Nothing to signify; but her eyes had met mine, and the fire they 
had kindled burned inextinguishably in my veins. I loved her; and I did not 
fear to hope. Twice I had spoken with her; and in both interviews I had been 
well inspired, I had engaged her sympathies, I had found words that she must 
remember, that would ring in her ears at night upon her bed. What mattered if 
I were half shaved and my clothes a caricature? I was still a man, and I had 
drawn my image on her memory. I was still a man, and, as I trembled to 
realise, she was still a woman. Many waters cannot quench love ; and love, which 
is the law of the world, was on my side. I closed my eyes,-and she sprang up 
on the background of the darkness, more beautiful than in life. “Ah!” thought 
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I, “and you too, my dear, you too must carry away with you a picture, that you 
are still to behold again and still to embellish. In the darkness of night, in the 
streets by day, still you are to have my voice and face, whispering, making love 
for me, encroaching on your shy heart. Shy as your heart is, z¢ is lodged there 
Z am lodged there; let the hours do their office—let time continue to draw me 
ever in more lively, ever in more insidious colours.” And then I had a vision of 
myself, and burst out laughing. 

A likely thing, indeed, that a beggar-man, a private soldier, a prisoner in a 
yellow travesty, was to awake the interest of this fair girl! I would not despair ; 
but I saw the game must be played fine and close. It must be my policy to hold 
myself before her, always in a pathetic or pleasing attitude; never to alarm or 
startle her; to keep my own secret locked in my bosom like a story of disgrace, 
and let hers (if she could be induced to have one) grow at its own rate; to move 
just so fast, and not by a Hair’s-breadth any faster, than the inclination of her 
heart. I was the man, and yet I was passive, tied by the foot in prison. I could 
not go to ‘her; I must cast a spell upon her at each visit, so that she should 
return to me; and this was a matter of nice management. I had done it the 
last tirme—it seemed impossible she should not come again after our interview ; 
and for the next I had speedily ripened a fresh plan. A prisoner, if he has one 
great disability for a lover, has yet one considerable advantage: there is nothing 
to distract him, and he can spend all his hours ripening his love and preparing 
its manifestations. I had been then some days upon a piece of carving,—no less 
than the emblem of Scotland, the Lion Rampant. This I proceeded to finish with 
what skill I was possessed of; and when at last I could do no more to it (and, 
you may be sure, was already regretting I had done so much), added on the base 
the following dedication :— 





A LA BELLE FLORA 
LE PRISONNIER RECONNAISANT 


i ey ae ae 


I put my heart into the carving of these letters. What was done with so much 
ardour, it seemed scarce possible that any should behold with indifference ; and 
the initials would at least suggest to her my noble birth. I thought it better to 
suggest : I felt that mystery was my stock-in-trade; the contrast between my rank 
and manners, between my speech and my clothing, and the fact that she could 
only think of me by a combination of letters, must all tend to increase her interest 
and engage her heart. 

This done, there was nothing left for me but to wait and to hope. And there 
is nothing further from my character: in love and in war, I am all for the forward 
movement ; and these days of waiting made my purgatory. It is a fact that I 
loved her a great deal better at the end of theni, for love comes, like bread, from 
a perpetual rehandling. And besides, I was fallen into a panic of fear. - How, if 
she came no more, how was I to continue to endure my empty days? how was I 
to fall back and find my interest in the major’s lessons, the lieutenant’s chess, in a 
twopenny sale in the market, or a halfpenny addition to the prison fare ? 

Days went by, and weeks; I had not the courage to calculate, and to-day I 
have not the courage to remember ; but at last she was there. At last I saw her 
approach me in the company of a boy about her own age, and whom I divined at 
once to be her brother. 

I rose and bowed in silence. 
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***1 ran to my fallen adversary, kneeling by him.'”’ [See p. 325. 


“This is my brother, Mr. Ronald Gilchrist,” said she. “I have told him of 
your sufferings. He is so sorry for you!” 

“Tt is more than I have the right to ask,” I replied; “but among gentlefolk 
these generous sentiments are natural. If your brother and I were to meet in the 
field, we should meet like tigers ; but when he sees me here disarmed and helpless, 
he forgets his animosity.” (At which, as I had ventured to expect, this beardless 
champion coloured to the ears for pleasure.) “Ah, my dear young lady,” I 
continued, “there are many of your countrymen languishing in my country even as 
I do here. I can but hope there is found some French lady to convey to each of 
them the priceless consolation of her sympathy. You have given me alms; and 
more than alms—hope ; and while you were absent I was not forgetful. Suffer me 
to be able to tell myself that I have at least tried to make a return ; and for the 
prisoner’s sake deign to accept this trifle.” 

So saying, I offered her my lion, which she took, looked at in some embarrassment, 
and then, catching sight of the dedication, broke out with a cry. 

“Why, how did you know my name ?” she exclaimed. 

“When names are so appropriate, they should be easily guessed,” said I, 
bowing. “But indeed there was no magic in the matter. A lady called you 
by name on the day I found your handkerchief, and I was quick to remark and 
cherish it.” 

“It is very, very beautiful,” said she, “and I shall be always proud of the 
inscription. Come, Ronald, we must be going.” She bowed to me as a lady bows 
to her equal, and passed on (I could have sworn) with a heightened colour. 

I was overjoyed: my innocent ruse had succeeded; she had taken my gift 
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without a hint of payment, and she would scarce sleep in peace till she had made 
it up to me. No greenhorn in matters of the heart, 1 was besides aware that 1 
had now a resident ambassador at the court of my lady. The lion might be 
ill chiselled ; it was mine. My hands had made and held it; my knife—or, to 
speak more by the mark, my rusty nail—had traced those letters; and simple as 
the words were, they would keep repeating to her that I was” grateful and that I 
found her fair. The boy had looked like a gawky, and blushed at a compliment ; 
I could see besides that he regarded me with considerable suspicion ; yet he made 
so manly a figure of a lad, that I could not withhold from him my sympathy. 
And as for the impulse that had made her bring and introduce him, I could not 
sufficiently admire it. It seemed to me finer than wit, and more tender than a 
caress. It said (plain as language), “I do not and I cannot know you. Here is 
my brother—you can know him; this is the way to me—follow it.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A TALE OF A PAIR OF SCISSORS. 


I was still plunged in these thoughts when the bell was rung that discharged our 
visitors into the street. Our little market was no sooner closed than we were 
summoned to the distribution and received our rations, which we were then allowed 
to eat according to fancy in any part of our quarters. 

I have said the conduct of some of our visitors was unbearably offensive ; it 
was possibly more so than they dreamed—as the sight-seers at a menagerie may 
offend in a thousand ways, and quite without meaning it, the noble and unfortunate 
animals behind the bars ; and there is no doubt but some of my compatriots were 
susceptible beyond reason. Some of these old whiskerandos, originally peasants, 
trained since boyhood in victorious armies, and accustomed to move among subject 
and trembling populations, could ill brook their change of circumstance. There 
was one man of the name of Goguelat, a brute of the first water, who had enjoyed 
no touch of civilisation beyond the military discipline, and had risen by an extreme 
heroism of bravery to a grade for which he was otherwise unfitted—that of maréchal 
des logis in the 22nd of the line. In so far as a brute can be a good soldier, he 
was a good soldier; the cross was on his breast, and gallantly earned ; . but in all 
things outside his line of duty the man was no other than a brawling, bruising, 
ignorant pillar of low pothouses. As a gentleman by birth and a scholar by taste 
and education, I was the type of all that he least understood and most detested ; and 
the mere view of our visitors would leave him daily in a transport of annoyance, which 
he would make haste to wreak on the nearest victim, and too often on myself. 

It was so now. Our rations were scarce served out, and I had just withdrawn 
into a corner of the yard, when I perceived him drawing near. He wore an air of 
hateful mirth ; a set of young fools, among whom he passed for a wit, followed 
him with looks of expectation; and I saw I was about to be the object of some 
of his insufferable pleasantries. He took a place beside me, spread out his rations, 
drank to me derisively from his measure of prison beer, and began. What he 
said it would be impossible to print; but his admirers, who believed their wit to 
have surpassed himself, actually rolled among the gravel. For my part, I thought 
at first I should have died. I had not dreamed the wretch was so observant ; but 
hate sharpens the ears, and he had counted our interviews and actually knew 
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Flora by her name. Gradually my coolness returned to me, accompanied by a 
volume of living anger that surprised myself. 

“Are you nearly done?” I asked. “ Because if you are, I am about to say a 
word or two myself.” 

“Oh, fair play!” said he. “Turn.about! The Marquis of Carabas to the 
tribune.” 


“Very well,” said I. “I have to inform you that I am a gentleman. You do 
not know what that means, hey? Well, I will tell you. It is a comical sort of 
animal ; springs from another strange set of creatures they call ancestors; and in 
common with toads and other vermin, has a thing that he calls feelings. The lion 
is a gentleman ; he will not touch carrion. I am a gentleman, and I cannot bear 
to soil my fingers with such a lump of dirt. Sit still, Philippe Goguelat! sit still 
and do not say a word, or I shall know you are a coward ; the eyes of our guards 
are upon us. Here is your health!” said I, and pledged him in the prison beer. 
“You have chosen to speak in a certain way of a young child,” 1 continued, 
“who might be your daughter, and who was giving alms to me and some others 
of us mendicants. If the Emperor ”—saluting—‘ if my Emperor could hear you, 
he would pluck off the cross from your gross body. I cannot do that; I cannot 
take away what his Majesty has given; but one thing I promise you—I promise 
you, Goguelat, you shall be dead to-night.” 

I had borne so much from him in the past, I beliéve he thought there was 
ho end to my forbearance, and he was at first amazed. But I have the pleasure 
to think that some of my expressions had pierced through his thick hide; and 
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besides, the brute was truly a hero of valour, and loved fighting for itself. Whatever 
the cause, at least, he had soon pulled himself together, and took the thing (to do 
him justice) handsomely. 

“And I promise you, by the devil’s horns, that you shall have the chance!” 
said he, and pledged me again; and again I did him scrupulous honour. 

The news of this defiance spread from prisoner to prisoner with the speed of 
wings ; every face was seen to be illuminated like those of the spectators at a 
horse-race ; and indeed you must first have tasted the active life of a soldier, 
and then mouldered for a while in the tedium of a jail, in order to understand, 
perhaps even to excuse, the delight of our companions. Goguelat and I slept in 
the same squad, which greatly simplified the business ; and a committee of honour 
was accordingly formed of our shed-mates. They chose for president a sergeant- 
major in the 4th Dragoons, a greybeard of the army, an excellent military subject, 
and a good man. He took the most serious view of his functions, visited us 
both, and reported our replies to the committee. Mine was of a decent firmness. 
I told him the young lady of whom Goguelat had spoken had on several occasions 
given me alms. I reminded him that, if we were now reduced to hold out our 
hands and sell pill-boxes for charity, it was something very new for soldiers of 
the Empire. We had all seen bandits standing at a corner of a wood truckling 
for copper halfpence, and after their benefactors were gone spitting out injuries 
and curses. “But,” said I, “I trust that none of us will fall so low. As a 
Frenchman and a soldier, I owe that young child gratitude, and am bound to 
protect her character, and to support that of the army. You are my elder and 
my superior: tell me if I am not right.” 

He was a quiet-mannered old fellow, and patted me with three fingers on the 
back. ‘“ C'est bien, mon enfant,’ says he, and returned to his committee. 

Goguelat was no more accommodating than myself. “I do not like apologies 
nor those that make them,” was his only answer. And there remained nothing 
but to arrange the details of the meeting. So far as regards place and time, we 
had no choice; we must settle the dispute at night, in the dark, after a round 
had passed by, and in the open middle of the shed under which we slept. The 
question of arms was more obscure. We had a good many tools, indeed, which 
we employed in the manufacture of our toys; but they were none of them suited 
for a single combat between civilised men, and, being nondescript, it was found 
extremely hard to equalise the chances of the combatants. At length a pair of 
scissors was unscrewed ; and a couple of tough wands being found in a corner of 
the courtyard, one blade of the scissors was lashed solidly to each with resined 
twine—the twine coming I know not whence, but the resin from the green pillars 
of the shed, which still sweated from the axe. It was a strange thing to feel in 
one’s hand this weapon, which was no heavier than a riding-rod, and which it was 
difficult to suppose would prove more dangerous. A general oath was administered 
and taken, that no one should interfere in the duel nor (suppose it to result 
seriously) betray the name of the survivor. And with that, all being then ready, 
we composed ourselves to await the moment. 

The evening fell cloudy; not a star was to be seen when the first round of 
the night passed through our shed and wound off along the ramparts; and as we 
took our places, we could still hear, over the murmurs of the surrounding city, 
the sentries challenging its further passage. Leclos, the sergeant-major, set us in 
our stations, engaged our wands, and left us. ‘To avoid blood-stained clothing, my 
adversary and I had stripped to the shoes; and the chill of the night enveloped 
our bodies like a wet sheet. The man was better at fencing than myself; he 
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was vastly taller than I, being of a stature almost gigantic, and proportionately 
strong. In the inky blackness of the shed, it was impossible to see his eyes ; and 
from the suppleness of the wands, I did not like to trust to a parade. I made 
up my mind accordingly to profit, if 1 might, by my defect; and as soon as the 
signal should be given, to throw myself down and lunge at the same moment. It 
was to play my life upon one card: should I not mortally wound him, no defence 
would be left me; what was yet more appalling, I thus ran the risk of bringing 
my own face against his scissor with the double force of our assaults, and my face 
and eyes are not that part of me that I would the most readily expose. 

“ Allez /” said the sergeant-major. 

Both lunged in the same moment with an.equal fury, and but for my manceuvre 
both had certainly been spitted. As it was, he did no more than strike my 
shoulder, while my scissor plunged below the girdle into a mortal part; and that 
great bulk of a man, falling from his whole height, knocked me immediately senseless. 

When I came to myself, I was laid in my own sleeping-place, and could make 
out in the darkness the outline of perhaps a dozen heads crowded around me. 
I sat up. “ What is it?” I exclaimed. 

“Hush!” said the sergeant-major. ‘“ Blessed be God, all is well.” I felt him 
clasp my hand, and there were tears in his voice. “Tis but a scratch, my child; 
here is papa, who is taking good care of you. Your shoulder is bound up; we 
have dressed you in your clothes again, and it will all be well.” 

At this I began to remember. “ And Goguelat?” I gasped. 

“He cannot bear to be moved; he has his bellyful; ’tis a bad business,” said 
the sergeant-major. 

The idea of having killed a man with such an instrument as half a pair of 
scissors seemed to turn my stomach. I am sure I might have killed a dozen with 
a firelock, a sabre, a bayonet, or any accepted weapon, and been visited by no 
such sickness of remorse. And to this feeling every unusual circumstance of our 
rencounter, the darkness in which we had fought, our nakedness, even the resin 
on the twine, appeared to contribute. I ran to my fallen adversary, kneeled by 
him, and could only sob his name. 

He bade me compose myself. “You have given me the key of the fields, 
comrade,” said he. ‘ Sans rancune /” 

At this my horror redoubled. Here had we two expatriated Frenchmen engaged 
in an ill-regulated combat like the battles of beasts. Here was he, who had been 
all his life so great a ruffian, dying in a foreign land of this ignoble injury, and 
meeting death with something of the spirit of a Bayard. I insisted that the gaards 
should be summoned and a doctor brought. “It may still be possible to save 
him,” I cried. 

The sergeant-major reminded me of our engagement. “If you had been 
wounded,” said he, “ you must have lain there till the patrol came by and found 
you. It happens to be Goguelat--and so must he! Come, child, time to go to 
by-by.” And as I still resisted, “ Champdivers !” he said, “this is weakness. 


You 
pain me.” 


“Ay, off to your beds with you!” said Goguelat, and named us in a company 
with one of his jovial gross epithets. 

Accordingly the squad lay down in the dark and simulated, what they certainly 
Were far from experiencing, sleep. It was not yet late. The city, from far below 
and all around us, sent up a sound of wheels and feet and lively voices. Yet 
awhile, and the curtain of the cloud was rent across, and in the space of sky 
between the eaves of the shed and the irregular outline of the ramparts 
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multitude of stars appeared. Meantime, in the midst of us lay Goguelat, and 
could not always withhold himself from groaning. 

We heard the round far off ; heard it draw slowly nearer. Last of all, it turned 
the corner and moved into our field of vision: two file of men and a corporal 
with a lantern, which he swung to and fro, so as to cast its light in the recesses 
of the yards and sheds. 

“ Hullo!” cried the corporal, pausing as he came by Goguelat. 

He stooped with his lantern. All our hearts were flying. 

“What devil’s work is this?” he cried, and with a startling voice summoned 
the guard. 

We were all afoot upon the instant; more lanterns and soldiers crowded in 
front of the shed; an officer elbowed his way in. In the midst was the big naked 
body, soiled with blood. Some one had covered him with his blanket; but as he 
lay there in agony, he had partly thrown it off. 

“This is murder!” cried the officer. ‘‘ You wild beasts, you will hear of this 
to-morrow.” 

As Goguelat was raised and laid upon a stretcher, he cried to us a cheerful 
and blasphemous farewell. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


MAJOR CHEVENIX COMES INTO THE STORY, AND GOGUELAT GOES OUT. 


THERE was never any talk of a recovery, and no time was lost in getting the 


man’s deposition. He gave but the one account of it: that he had committed 
suicide because he was sick of seeing so many Englishmen. The doctor 
vowed it was impossible, the nature and direction of the wound forbidding it. 
Goguelat replied that he was more ingenious than the other thought for, and had 
propped up the weapon in the ground and fallen on the point—‘ just like 
Nebuchadnezzar,” he added, winking to the assistants. The doctor, who was a 
little, spruce, ruddy man of an impatient temper, pished and pshawed and swore 
over his patient. “Nothing to be made of him!” he cried. “A perfect heathen. 
If we could only find the weapon!” But the weapon had ceased to exist. <A 
little resined twine was perhaps blowing about in the castle gutters ; some bits of 
broken stick may have trailed in corners; and behold, in the pleasant air of the 
morning, a dandy prisoner trimming his nails with a pair of scissors ! 

Finding the wounded man so firm, you may be sure the authorities did not 
leave the rest of us in peace. No stone was left unturned. We were had in again 
and again to be examined, now singly, now in twos and threes. We were 
threatened with all sorts of impossible severities and tempted with all manner of 
improbable rewards. I suppose I was five times interrogated, and came off from 
each with flying colours. I am like old Souvaroff, 1 cannot understand a soldier 
being taken aback by any question; he should answer as he marches on the fire 
with an instant briskness and gaiety. 1 may have been short of bread, gold or 
grace; I was never yet found wanting in an answer. My comrades, if they were 
not all so ready, were none of them less staunch; and I may say here at once 
that the inquiry came to nothing at the time, and the death of Goguelat remained 
a mystery of the prison. Such were the veterans of France! And yet I should 
be disingenuous if I did not own this was a case apart; in ordinary circumstances, 
some one might have stumbled or been intimidated into an admission ; and what 
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bound us together with a closeness beyond that of mere comrades was a secret to 
which we were all committed and a design in which all were equally engaged. No 
need to inquire as to its nature: there is only one desire, and only one kind of 
design, that blooms in prisons. And the fact that our tunnel was near done 
supported and inspired us. 

I came off in public, as I have said, with flying colours; the sittings of the 
court of inquiry died away like a tune that no one listens to; and yet I was 
unmasked—I, whom my very adversary defended, as good as confessed, as good 
as told the nature of the quarrel, and by so doing prepared for myself in the 
future a most anxious, disagreeable adventure. It was the third morning after 
the duel, and Goguelat was still in life, when the time came round for me to give 
Major Chevenix a lesson. I was fond of this occupation; not that he paid me 
much—no more, indeed, than eighteenpence a month, the customary figure, being 
a miser in the grain; but because I liked his breakfasts and (to some extent) 
himself. At least, he was a man of education; and of the others with whom | 
had any opportunity of speech, those that would not have held a book upside- 
down would have torn the pages out for pipelights. For I must repeat again that 
our body of prisoners was exceptional: there was in Edinburgh Castle none of 
that educational busyness that distinguished some of the other prisons, so that men 
entered them unable to read, and left them fit for high employments. Chevenix 
was handsome, and surprisingly young to be a major: six feet. in his stockings, 
well set up, with regular features and very clear grey eyes. It was impossible to 
pick a fault in him, and yet the sum-total was displeasing. Perhaps he was too 
clean; he seemed to bear about with him the smell of soap. Cleanliness is good, 
but I cannot bear a man’s nails to seem japanned. And certainly he was too 
self-possessed and cold. There was none of the fire of youth, none of the swiftness 
of the soldier, in this young officer. His kindness was cold, and cruel cold; his 
deliberation exasperating. And perhaps it was from this character, which is very 
much the opposite of my own, that even in these days, when he was of service 
to me, I approached him with suspicion and reserve. 

I looked over his exercise in the usual form, and marked six faults. 

“H’m. Six,” says he, looking at the paper. “Very annoying! I can never 
get it right.” 

“Oh, but you make excellent progress!” I said. I would not discourage him 
you understand, but he was congenitally unable to learn French. Some fire, | 
think, is needful, and he had quenched his fire in soapsuds. 

He put the exercise down, leaned his chin upon his hand, and looked at me 
with clear, severe eyes. 

“T think we must have a little talk,” said he. 

“T am entirely at your disposition,” I replied ; but I quaked, for I knew what 
subject to expect. 

“You have been some time giving me these lessons,” he went on, “and I am 
tempted to think rather well of you. I believe you are a gentleman.” 

“T have that honour, sir,” said I. 

“You have seen me for the same period. I do not know how I strike you ; 
but perhaps you will be prepared to believe that I also am a man of honour,” 
said he. 


“T require no assurances ; the thing is manifest,” and I bowed. 

“Very well, then,” said he. “What about this Goguelat ?” 

“You heard me yesterday before the court,” I began. “I was awakened 
only ——” 
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“Oh yes; I ‘heard you yesterday before the court,’ no doubt,” he interrupted, 
“and I remember perfectly that you were ‘awakened only.’ I could repeat 
the most of it by rote, indeed. But do you suppose that I believed you for 
a moment ?” 

“ Neither would you believe me if I were to repeat it here,” said I. 

“T may be wrong—we shall soon see,” says he; “but my impression is that 
you will not ‘repeat it here.’ My impression is that you have come into this 
room, and that you will tell me something before you go out.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Let me explain,” he continued. ‘‘ Your evidence, of course, is nonsense. 
put it by, and the court put it by.” 

“My compliments and thanks!” said I. 

“You must know—that’s the short and the long,” he proceeded. “ All of 
you in Shed B are bound to know. And I want to ask you where is the 
common sense of keeping up this farce, and maintaining this cock-and-bull story 
between friends. Come, come, my good fellow, own yourself beaten, and laugh 
at it yourself.” 

“Well, I hear you go ahead,” said I. ‘ You put your heart in it.” 

He crossed his legs slowly. “I can very well understand,” he began, “ that 
precautions have had to be taken. I daresay an oath was administered. I can 
comprehend that perfectly.” (He was watching me all the time with his cold, 
bright eyes.) “And I can comprehend that, about an affair of honour, you would 
be very particular to keep it.” 

“ About an affair of honour?” I repeated, like a man quite puzzled. 

“Tt was not an affair of honour, then?” he asked. 

“What was not? I do not follow,” said I. 

He gave no sign of impatience; simply sat awhile silent, and began again in 
the same placid and good-natured voice: “‘The court and I were at one in setting 
aside your evidence. It could not deceive a child. But there was a difference 
between myself and the other officers, because 7 knew my man and they did not. 
They saw in you a common soldier, and I knew you for a gentleman. ‘To them 
your evidence was a leash of lies, which they yawned to hear you telling. Now, 
I was asking myself, how far will a gentleman go? Not surely so far as to help 
hush a murder up? So that—when I heard you tell how you knew nothing of 
the matter, and were only awakened by the corporal, and all the rest of it—I 
translated your statements into something else. Now, Champdivers,” he cried, 
springing up lively and coming towards me with animation, “I am going to tell 
you what that was, and you are going to help me to see justice done: how, I 
don’t know, for of course you are under oath—but somehow. Mark what I’m 
going to say.” 

At that moment he laid a heavy, hard grip upon my shoulder; and whether 
he said anything more or came to a full stop at once, I am sure I could not tell 
you to this day. For, as the devil would have it, the shoulder he laid hold of 
was the one Goguelat had pinked. The wound was but a scratch; it was 
healing with the first intention; but in the clutch of Major Chevenix it gave me 
agony. My head swam; the sweat poured off my face; I must have grown 
deadly pale. 

He removed his hand as suddenly as he had laid it there 

“What is wrong with you?” said he. 

“Tt is nothing,” said I. “A qualm. It has gone by.” 

“ Are you sure?” said he. “You are as white as a sheet.” 
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“Qh no, I assure you! Nothing whatever. I am my own man again,” I said, 
though I could scarce command my tongue. 

“Well, shall I go on again?” says he. ‘Can you follow me ?’ 

“Oh, by all means!” said I, and mopped my streaming face upon my sleeve, 
for you may be sure in those days I had no handkerchief. 

“If you are sure you can follow me. ‘That was a very sudden and sharp 
seizure,” he said doubtfully. ‘‘ But if you are sure, all right, and here goes. An 
affair of honour among you fellows would naturally be a little difficult to carry 
out, perhaps it would be impossible to have it wholly regular. And yet a duel 
might be very irregular in form, and, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
loyal enough in effect. Do you take me? Now, as a gentleman and a soldier.” 

His hand rose again at the words and hovered over me. I could bear no 
more, and winced away from him. “No,” I cried, “not that. Do not put your 
hand upon my shoulder. I cannot bear it. It is rheumatism,” I made haste to 
add. ‘My shoulder is inflamed and very painful.” 

He returned to his chair and deliberately lighted a cigar. 

“T am sorry about your shoulder,” he said at last. ‘ Let me send for the doctor.” 

“Not in the least,” said I. “It is a trifle. I am quite used to it. It does 
not trouble me in the smallest. At any rate, I don’t believe in doctors.” 

“ All right,” said he, and sat and smoked a good while in a silence which 
I would have given anything to break. “ Well,” he began presently, “I believe 
there is nothing left for me to learn. I presume I may say that I know all.” 

“ About what?” said I boldly. 

“ About Goguelat,” said he. 

“T beg your pardon. I cannot conceive,” said I. 

“Oh,” says the major, “the man fell in a duel, and by your hand! I am not 
an infant.” 


’ 


“By no means,” said I. “But you seem to me to be a good deal of 
a theorist.” 

“Shall we test it?” he asked. “The doctor is close by. If there is not an 
open wound on your shoulder, I am wrong. If there is——” He waved his hand. 
“But I advise you to think twice. ‘There is a deuce of a nasty drawback to the 
experiment—that what might have remained private between us two becomes 
public property.” 

“Oh, well!” said I, with a laugh, “anything rather than a doctor! I cannot 
bear the breed.” 

His last words had a good deal relieved me, but I was still far from 
comfortable. 

Major Chevenix smoked awhile, looking now at his cigar ash, now at me. “I’m 
a soldier myself,” he says presently, “and I’ve been out in my time and hit my 
man. I don’t want to run any one into a corner for an affair that was at all 
necessary or correct. At the same time, I want to know that much, and I’ll take 
your word of honour for it. Otherwise, I shall be very sorry, but the doctor must 
be called in.” 

“T neither admit anything nor deny anything,” I returned. ‘But if this form 
of words will suffice you, here is what I say: I give you my parole, as a gentleman 
and a soldier, there has nothing taken place amongst us prisoners that was not 
honourable as the day.” 

“ All right,” says he. “That was all I wanted. You can go now, Champdivers.” 

And as I was going out he added, with a laugh: “ By-the-bye, I ought to 
apologise: I had no idea I was applying the torture !” 
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The same afternoon the doctor came into the courtyard with a piece of paper 
in his hand. He seemed hot and angry, and had certainly no mind to be polite. 
“ Here!” he cried. “ Which of you fellows knows any English? Oh !”—spying 


me—‘ there you are, what’s your name! Yow'll do. ‘Tell these fellows that the 
other fellow’s dying. He’s booked; no use talking ; I expect he’ll go by evening. 
And tell them I don’t envy the feelings of the fellow who spiked him. ‘Tell them 
that first.” 

I did so. 

“Then you can tell ’em,” he resumed, “that the fellow, Goggle—what’s his 
name ?—wants to see some of them before he gets his marching orders. If I got 
it right, he wants to kiss or embrace you, or some sickening stuff. Got that? 
Then here’s a list he’s had written, and you’d better read it out to them—I can’t 
make head or tail of your beastly names—and they can answer fvesen¢, and fall in 
against that wall.” 

It was with a singular movement of incongruous feelings that I read the first 
name on the list. I had no wish to look again on my own handiwork ; my flesh 
recoiled from the idea; and how could I be sure what reception he designed to 
give me? ‘The cure was in my own hand; I could pass that first name over—the 
doctor would not know—and I might stay away. But to the subsequent great 
gladness of my heart, I did not dwell for an instant on the thought, walked over 
to the designated wall, faced about, read out the name “ Champdivers,” and answered 
myself with the word “ Present.” 

There were some half-dozen on the list, all told ; and as soon as we were mustered, 
the doctor led the way to the hospital, and we followed after, like a fatigue party, 
in single file. At the door he paused, told us “the fellow” would see each of us 
alone, and, as soon as I had explained that, sent me by myself into the ward. It 
was a small room, whitewashed ; a south window stood open on a vast depth of 
air and a spacious and distant prospect ; and from deep below, in the Grassmarket, 
the voices of hawkers came up clear and far away. Hard by, on a little bed, lay 
Goguelat. The sunburn had not yet faded from his face, and the stamp of death 
was already there. There was something wild and unmannish in his smile, that 
took me by the throat ; only death and love know or have ever seen it. And 
when he spoke, it seemed to shame his coarse talk. 

He held out his arms as if to embrace me. I drew near with incredible 
shrinkings, and surrendered myself to his arms with overwhelming disgust. But he 
only drew my ear down to his lips. 

“Trust me,” he whispered. “Je suts bon bougre, moi. Vl take it to hell with 
me, and tell the devil.” 

Why should I go on to reproduce his grossness and trivialities? All that he 
thought, at that hour, was even noble, though he could not clothe it otherwise 
than in the language of a brutal farce. Presently he bade me call the doctor; 
and when that officer had come in, raised a little up in his bed, pointed first to 
himself and then to me, who stood weeping by his side, and several times repeated 
the expression, “ Frinds—frinds—dam frinds.” 

To my great surprise, the doctor appeared very much affected. He nodded 
his little bob-wigged head at us, and said repeatedly, “All right, Johnny—me 
comprong.” 

Then Goguelat shook hands with me, embraced me again, and I went out of 
the room sobbing like an infant. 

How often have I not seen it, that the most unpardonable fellows make the 
happiest exits! It is a fate we may well envy them. Goguelat was detested in 
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life; in the last three days, by his admirable staunchness and consideration, he 
won every heart; and when word went about the prison the same evening that he 
was no more, the voice of conversation became hushed as in a house of mourning. 

For myself I was like a man distracted ; | cannot think what ailed me: when 
I awoke the following day, nothing remained of it; but that night I was filled 
with a gloomy fury of the nerves. I had killed him ; he had done his utmost to 
protect me ; I had seen him with that awful smile. And so illogical and useless is 
this sentiment of remorse, that I was ready, at a word or a look, to quarrel with 
somebody else. I presume the disposition of my mind was imprinted on my face ; 
and when, a little after, I overtook, saluted and addressed the doctor, he looked 
on me with commiseration and surprise. 

I had asked him if it was true. 

“Yes,” he said, “the fellow’s gone.” 

“Did he suffer much?” I asked. 

“Devil a bit; passed away like a lamb,” said he. He looked on me a little, 
and I saw his hand go to his fob. ‘ Here, take that! no sense in fretting,” he 
said, and, putting a silver twopenny-bit in my hand, he left me. 

I should have had that twopenny framed to hang upon the wall, for it was 
the man’s one act of charity in all my knowledge of him. Instead of that, I stood 
looking at it in my hand and laughed out bitterly, as I realised his mistake ; then 
went to the ramparts, and flung it far into the air like blood money. ‘The night 
was falling; through an embrasure and across the gardened valley I saw the 
lamplighters hasting along Princes Street with ladder and lamp, and looked on 
moodily. As I was so standing a hand was laid upon my shoulder, and I turned 
about. It was Major Chevenix, dressed for the evening, and his neckcloth really 
admirably folded. I never denied the man could dress. 

“Ah!” said he, “I thought it was you, Champdivers. So he’s gone ?” 

I nodded. 

“Come, come,” said he, “you must cheer up. Of course it’s very distressing, 
very painful and all that. But do you know, it ain’t such a bad thing either for 
you or me? What with his death and your visit to him | am entirely reassured.” 

So I was to owe my life to Goguelat at every point. 

“JT had rather not discuss it,” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “one word more, and I'll agree to bury the subject. What 
did you fight about ?” 

“Oh, what do men ever fight about?” I cried. 

“A lady?” said he. 

1 shrugged my shoulders. 

“Deuce you did!” said he. “I should scarce have thought it of him.” 

And at this my ill-humour broke fairly out in words. “He!” | cried. “He 
never dared to address her—only to look at her and vomit his vile insults! She 
may have given him sixpence: if she did, it may take him to heaven yet !” 

At this I became aware of his eyes set upon me with a considering look, and 
brought up sharply. 

“Well, well,” said he. “Good night to you, Champdivers. Come to me at 
breakfast-time to-morrow, and we'll talk of other subjects.” 

I fully admit the man’s conduct was not bad: in writing it down so long after 
the events I can even see that it was good. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


( To be continued ) 
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‘‘A dancing she-bear, at rehearsal, and her instructor,’’ 
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E, had slowly descended the ladder where Prosperity grins on 

», the topmost rung and Poverty writhes at the bottom. We 
had walked, N—— and I, on a Monday morning from a 
fashionable West-end club to the heart of the Italian colony 
near Hatton Garden: the quarter where swarm the organari, 
the cremazoli, and the fortune-tellers—the freditori con la 
gabbia. N——,, sketch-book in hand, had called a halt in a 
courtyard at the foot of Eyre Street Hill. 

Occupying the immediate foreground were a dancing she-bear, at rehearsal, and 
her instructor, a sturdy Gascon armed with a stout pole. Behind these twinkled 
a sea of Latin faces, a placid ocean of humanity, but giving promise, even in its 
smiles, of storm and stress. From a window to the right scowled a black-browed 
Neapolitan, a figurista (plaster-cast seller), who had lost his earnings of the previous 
week at “Za Scopa”; from the house on the left, whose red-tiled mansard roof 
was defined sharply against the summer sky, half a dozen fosart (models), in the 
costumes of Picinisco and Atina, scattered lavishly their jests and laughter. The 
quality of the atmosphere was peculiar: the radiation of sunlight through soot and 
smoke softened and mellowed the crudity of things animate and inanimate; a 
saffron-coloured haze blotted out the grim caligraphy of dirt, poverty, and disease. 
Under certain conditions the massiveness, so to speak, of misery is appalling. 
Face to face with suffering and sorrow, all that we know of joy and pleasure 
seems shadowy and evanascent, but here the squalor of our surroundings presented 
a weird sense of unreality. The roar and rumble of Holborn traffic throbbed 
drowsily in our ears, the chatter and laughter of the women tinkled pleasantly, 
while above these sounds floated the quaint minor chant of the Gascon and the 
basso profundo exclamations of his pupil : 

** Mademoiselle—faites-vous belle: 
Votre galant viendra ce soir!” 
He crowned the animal with his cloth cap, and the well-trained beast curtsied 
once, twice, thrice, with all the coquetry of a dadlerina. 
“© Sal vous embrasse, faites-lui place, 
Sil vous mord, criez bien fort.” 
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“An olive-skinned girl... . began to twirl vigorously the handle of an organ.” 


The she-bear grunted acquiescence, and my neighbour, a sister of the Gascon, 
nudged me: “Ah! gwelle est gentille, msieu!” Wer pride in the brute’s 
accomplishments was quite touching. “ Qwelle est bien éevée!—Eugénie, Eugénie, 
tu tras loin.” 

Loin? Yes, far indeed! Many a weary mile are Eugénie and her master 
destined to travel ! 

Suddenly my mood changed. The small courtyard waxed hotter and _ hotter, 
for the breeze that swept down the broad thoroughfare of Holborn neglected the 
slums of Warner Street. The gutters reeked of decaying refuse; the bear’s stable 
published its proximity ; and the sense of contrast—the harsh contrast that discolours 
human lives—almost throttled me. 

Upon this very spot, perhaps, had stood a famous queen, the Tudor lioness, 
a red-maned marvel in ruff and farthingale. 

Hard by, Sir Christopher Hatton, the graceful “ Bell-wether” of Elizabeth, once 
owned a pleasaunce. 





Here, doubtless, crushing underfoot those sweet-smelling 
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““*Would you like to see the organ stables ?'” 


herbs—burnet, wild thyme, and water-mint—he had wandered alone with her, 
shunning the envious eyes of Burghley, Walsingham, and Leicester. Here she 
may have lavished upon him those caresses which whetted the tongues of the 
gossips. Here, possibly, his claims to her favour were disputed by “ Walter,” the 
youthful and accomplished Raleigh. And here, in sullen displeasure, he may have 
reflected upon a misplaced trust in princes ! 

The fragrance of those deaux jours d’antan pricks the fancy. One may readily 
conjure up the yews clipped into fantastic shapes, the pleached alleys, or covert 
walks, the beds of blessed thistle, the panacea of Tudor times, of mandragora 
with its mystic powers, of rosemary, lobelia, sweetbriar, orpin, and germander 

And, to-day, in their place, the stews of Eyre Street Hill! 


Presently the Gascon stopped singing; Eugénie curled herself up on the 
stones; and an olive-skinned girl, with the /azzo/e¢fo on her head, began to twirl 
vigorously the handle of an organ. The “ Washington Post” march crashed 
out—an avalanche of notes, pattering like hail upon the silence. 

“That’s a fine organ,” said a small girl, in the accents of experience : “Teresina 
pays one-and-eightpence a day for it!” 

“You hire your organs, then?” I asked. 

“Yes. Would you like to see the organ stables ?” 

We followed her across Warner Street, beneath an archway, into the semi- 
obscurity of a large room. A couple of dozen instruments, good, bad and 
indifferent, lined the whitewashed walls. The place quivered with discord—an 
amalgam of seven popular melodies played simultaneously and fortissimo. As we 
entered, the performers—an organ is always tried before it is hired—eyed us with 
curious displeasure ; but their frowns melted beneath a fire of questions, and we 
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learned why strangers with note-books and sketch-books are unwelcome. The lives 
of these simple folk had been misrepresented in the columns of more than one 
newspaper ; their pitiful earnings had been absurdly multiplied ; public patronage, 
in consequence, had seriously declined. It had been stated that each organ-grinder 
earned as much as a pound a day. From half a crown to a crown is nearer the 
mark. Half a crown in return for twelve hours’ work! Of course fresh air, liberty, 
and the nature of the calling commend it to these children of the South—girls 
for the most part; but the life is cruelly hard, and in bad weather the receipts 
barely cancel the disbursements. 

To our surprise we learned that the business is no longer in the hands of the 
Italians ; more than half the organari who patrol our streets are English and Irish. 
In their ranks are many cripples, whose infirmities quicken the pity and sympathy 
of the foot-passengers. The loss of an eye infers the gain of at least an extra 
florin a day; the loss of a leg—half a crown! In short, the greater the physical 
infirmity the bigger the income. The English organ-grinders are energetic and 
aggressive—good “rustlers,” in the language of Brother Jonathan. ‘They prefer 
the vagabondage of some roaring thoroughfare, moved eternally on, but not off, 
by the police. The Italians, on the contrary, try to establish a “ costume” or 
“pitch” in some quiet by-streets, where unmolested they grind out their daily 
bread. At certain houses they are sure of sixpence at least once a week; at 
others they are paid as much or more to depart in peace and silence. But in 
obedience to the inexorable law of the survival of the fittest these picturesque 
figures are flitting slowly from our streets and highways. The piferari, the marmot 
and marmoset boys are to-day seldom seen, and twenty years hence the organari 
of London will be as extinct as the dodo or great auk. We shall have lost a 
soft skein of vivid colour, and, perhaps, have gained in exchange a tangle of 
wires—a motor unicycle ! 

Wagner’s music proved fatal to the marmosets. 

“Die Niebelunga,” an organ-grinder is reported to have said, “killa four monka 
—already! Che Dio maledica Wagner!” 

But I found upon inquiry that the music of the mighty German is never played 
by street organs. ‘Trashy melodies, comic songs, sentimental ballads, valses, polkas 
and marckes, find favour. ‘The intermezzo of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana is 
an exception to this general rule; and I was told in New York that Mascagni 
indicated the proper ‘¢empo of the composition to a street musician by twirling 
himself the handle of the organ. The next day he encountered his compatriot, 
and remarked with satisfaction that the lesson had not been wasted. ‘The inter- 
mezzo was given in perfect time, and the instrumentalist bore upon his broad back 
a huge placard inscribed with these words : 


“lI AM A PUPIL OF MASCAGNT !” 





We visited the organ factory, and were courteously received by Signor Chiappa. 
He was “setting” the music of a famous song, “‘The Sunshine of Paradise Alley,” 
upon a new cylinder. ‘This process requires a knowledge of music, and the most 
careful and delicate manipulation. To completely “set” a cylinder takes an expert 
workman three days; then it is given to the “ pinner,” who carefully hammers the 
pins into the places designated by the “setter.” This task occupies three days 
more. Finally it is consigned to the tuner, and when it leaves his hands is ready 
for use inside the organ. Signor Chiappa called our attention to the fact that the 
keyboard was the same as the piano, less two octaves. For the lowest notes three 
bass strings are used instead of two; for the highest—the last octave—five strings 
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are found necessary. ‘These organs, although improved in many respects, command 
to-day just half the price paid three years ago! 

The organari hail from central and southern Italy—from Atina, Picinisco, Naples, 
and Senerchia. They used to cross France afoot, but since Carnot’s death, owing 
to the friction lately engendered between Frenchmen and _ Italians, they travel by 
train. Upon arrival at Eyre Street Hill a man finds some lodging-house, paying, for 
the privilege of sharing a room with half a dozen compatriots, from eighteenpence 
to half a crown a week. Blankets and sheets are provided by the landlady, and her 
lodgers have the run of a common room in the basement of the house, where 
pots, pans, plates, and a large fire are at their service. Bread in four-pound loaves, 
washed down by copious draughts of “ Tip Top” tea, at one penny an ounce, is 
eaten for breakfast. Dinner, a more serious affair, is comprised in the magic word 
—macaroni. This is cooked with water, lard, salt, parmesan cheese, and a liberal 
dash of tomato catsup. Meat is seldom bought. Beer, not wine, is usually drunk. 

They suffer greatly from home-sickness. Four-fifths of the men are landowners. 
To obtain the ready money necessary to farm their sterile acres, or to pay off some 
crippling mortgage, they are willing to endure ten years of exile. At the end of 
that time they expect to return home with their savings—from £25¢ to £500— 
in their pockets. But the children, born and educated in London, prefer to remain 
in England. 

“Want to go back to Italy?” snapped a sharp-featured girl. ‘No fear!” 

Her mother was standing by, and sighed. 

“Philomena,” she murmured in Italian, “will stay here. Five of my children 
are dead—the last only ten days ago. Philomena is all I have left. ‘This country 
is too cold for us.” 

She shivered in the warm sunlight; and, lifting her heavy eyes to mine, eyes 
that had wearied of weeping, smiled that sunny indefinable smile which St. Michael, 
according to the legend, craved and secured from God: the smile—Christ-like in 
its sweetness—which still illumines the faccs on Eyre Street Hill when all else that 
is divine has fled. 

“Yes,” she repeated softly, “ Philomena will stay ere.” 

Here? I glanced round. We were standing in Fleet Row, at the top of a 
narrow, ill-paved, sloppy court. Across the alley, festooned from window to window, 
were lines of damp clothes, variegated rags for the most part, fluttering gaily in 
the sun and air. Below these, in the obscurity of the yard, we could detect flashes 
of colour—the blues, greens, yellows and reds of the ice-cream barrows, brilliant 
pigments beloved of the cremaiolt. 

“Yes—here!” said Philomena. 

The danger-signals of disease and death blazed on her thin cheeks and in her 
eyes. She had come to London a child of four. Italy—the garden of the earth 

-was to her a vague name which stirred slumbering memories—a forgotten land, 
far away, poverty-cursed, undesirable. Her past was a chaos of indistinguishable 
yesterdays—a seething, malodorous fofpourri of hunger, sorrow, pain and dirt. She 
rose every morning at five to freeze six (!) gallons of ice-cream for a lazy father. 
Five days out of the seven she and her cousin Angela walked the streets from 
9 am. to g p.m., dragging and playing turn by turn a large piano organ; and she 
went to bed every night of her life—dead beat ! 

But she “ed London, because—as she told us—in London one could grow 
rich, She would rather 





** Bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 
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An Ice-Cream Vendor. 


pont | We found a charming responsiveness in 

)& these simple folk, when once they had 

Sata learned that we meant them no mischief— 

an amiable desire to please and be pleased 

at once humorous and pathetic. In character, opinions, and features these soft- 
eyed Italians differ little the one from the other; their homogeneity is quite 
amazing. ‘Talking freely with them, we noted with appreciation the genial and 
mirthful qualities of an Arcadian race; the essence of woods, fields, and streams, 
of azure skies, warm, languorous days and ripening corn, was subtly diffused 
in an urban atmosphere of sorrow and soot. Both N—— and I tried in vain 
to measure the influences, whether for good or evil, of Cockaigne, but our tape 
was too short. The adults, assuredly, are not much affected either way; for the 
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children, who attend English schools and absorb English ideas, there is a distinct 
mental gain, a physical and, perhaps, a moral loss, 

The priests of the Italian Church play their part at births, marriages, and 
deaths, but they wield only a paltry influence upon the daily life of the quarter. 
The materialism and rationalism of this vast toiling city takes temporary hold 
upon the men, but relaxes its grip in times of sickness and distress. Politics, of 
course, are a favourite subject of conversation. Papers, such as L’ Epoca, J/ Secolo 
and La Tribuna, command a ready sale. The Jacoby Bill, for the suppression, 
amongst other noises, of street organs, has stirred Eyre Street Hill to its centre, 
but all socialists and anarchists are held in bad odour. There are zo secret 
societies, like the Mafia, and the organart as a class are a decent, law-abiding 
people, living in love and charity with their neighbours, not hypocrites, nor beggars, 
and less gluttonous and drunken than Anglo-Saxons under similar conditions. 
La Morra and games of cards—La Scopa, La Briscola, Ll Tre Sette—devour 
many hard-earned pence, and the players quarrel fiercely over their cups and cards ; 
knives are often drawn, but premeditated crime is rare. 

We were shown a house where a landlady demanding rent was done to death 
by an ice-pricker in the hands of a Neapolitan woman; and an old man some 
years ago was stabbed five times by a youth who had embezzled in dissipation 
money entrusted to him. These two cases of murder, so far as we could learn, 
are the only ones that have occurred during the last decade. 

Upon Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays, and Sundays there are dances, not countenanced 
by respectable matrons and maidens. The girls, in fact, are jealously guarded ; 
and immorality, as practised in most slums, and comprehending horrors that may 
not be named, hardly exists. Marriage, under such circumstances, is as inevitable 
as death, and the etiquette of courtship is worthy of record. 

We will suppose that Amorosa Mancini, who is buying macaroni for her mother 
at the family grocer’s, meets young Nero Ferrari, an ice-cream vendor. ‘They 
exchange glances, possibly a few phrases, and Cupid’s seed is sown. As time flits 
by, the frail blossoms of love bloom bravely even in these stony-hearted streets 
Nero, busily plying his trade at hot noon in noisy Leather Lane—surely the most 
malodorous lane in all the world—pays brown-eyed Amorosa the sweet service of 
tender thoughts. Finally, he decides to woo her to be his wife. Her father, 
Davide Mancini, is an organ grinder, a profession one peg in public esteem below 
his own, so there will be no opposition at his hands. None the less, before buying 
Amorosa a fazzoletto, it were courteous and seemly to formally demand the old 
man’s consent, and also—less pleasant task—the consent of his own father. Alas 
for the vanity of human hopes! Nero senior piles Pelion upon Ossa in the lovers’ 
path. What! the son of a Ferrari, with acres of good land in Italy and half a 
dozen cream barrows, wed the daughter of a Mancini, a cursed organ grinder who 
does not even owm one organ? Never! 

Upon the morrow Signora Ferrari, who sides with her husband, encounters the 
Signora Mancini half way down Summer Street, and a battle of chatter ensues. 
Signora Mancini, aflame with indignation, makes / corni (the horns) at her old friend 
and neighbour, and invokes upon her head the anathema of Heaven. ‘That evening 
Amorosa, with wistful, downcast eyes and fluttering heart, passes by Nero in silence. 

But we cannot leave them in such sorry plight. Nero junior—thanks to a 
stout heart and the kindly offices of Padre Pasquale—buys the faszo/etto after all ; 
and a few days later a plain gold ring. Amorosa, it seems, is not quite penniless. 
She brings to her husband good store of household linen and some furniture—a 
bed, a table, a bureau, and a dozen chairs. 
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At the wedding—a fashionable wedding in the quarter—the groom wears a 
black velvet coat and waistcoat, and Amorosa walks demurely at his side, resplendent 
in blue silk and long gold earrings: these are heirlooms in the Mancini family, 
handed down from generation to generation, quaint links between the present and 
the past. Confetti, bought by the hundredweight at eightpence a pound, are showered 
upon the pair ; but woe to the wight who flings a handful of rice! An Italian inter- 
preter, not long ago, was guilty of this gross impropriety, and the irate bridegroom, 
knife in hand, pursued him furiously from the top of Eyre Street Hill to the 
bottom. He (the bridegroom) explained in cooler mood that he “wasn’t hungry,” 
and didn’t /ke rice! 

After the marriage ceremony—and not defore—Nero kisses the blushing Amorosa. 

At the wedding feast certain time-stained jokes are aired. A bowl of salad 
is introduced ; Nero lifts the topmost leaves, and a live bird flutters forth amidst 
peals of laughter. No wedding cake is provided. Roast chickens, macaroni, and 
red wine tickle the palates of the guests. Speeches are seldom made. ‘The health 
of Amorosa and Nero is drunk with wvas, and then that of fetta la compagnia. A 
ball follows. Polkas, the tarantella, the schottische and valses speed the hours, but 
before midnight the young couple take leave of their friends. 

May prosperity attend them! ‘They are taking their first steps upon a strange 
road, a pathway of tears and laughter, of sunshine and shade, which leads—whither ? 
To heaven—or hell? 

We came to Eyre Street Hill seeking misery, and found it. But studying the 
hard prose of life we caught the lilt of a song—a roundelay of simplicity, loyalty, 
patience, and tenderness. I saw a young woman—one of the organari—sitting 
upon a doorstep, clothed in gorgeous purple and yellow rags. She hugged to her 
breast a pitiful, disease-stricken baby. Presently she held it aloft, crooned over it, 
and kissed ardently its pallid, blighted face. “ How beautiful thou art!” 
murmured ; “ how adorable!” 

Never was the blind love of a mother more pathetically triumphant. 

At the time of the Abyssinian disaster these people collected no less a sum 
than £200, and despatched it, through the Italian Red Cross Society, to the sick 
and wounded of Adowa. 

What a gospel of charity! 


she 


The foul blot that once rested. like a vampire’s wing, upon this quarter has 
been erased. The readers of the PALL MALL MaGazine will learn with pleasure 
that the “ padrone” system is at an end. For this the thanks of humanity are 
due to the Italian Benevolent Society. Since 1889 wretched waifs begging in the 
streets have been sent back to Italy, padront have been prosecuted and punished, 
and the odious traffic, so far as London is concerned, is almost entirely suppressed. 
About twenty pounds was the blood money paid to parents living in Italy for two 
and a half years’ slavery of a child. 

In August, when the feast of Our Lady of Carmel is celebrated, the dwellers 
upon Eyre Street Hill hold high revel. A procession, headed by vestmented priests 
of the Italian Church, files through garlanded streets. Flags and banners deck the 
windows and doors. Children are dressed in white—the figlie di Maria in black, 
begirt with blue sashes—and at night there is a general illumination. 


“T have been told,” said a Californian girl to me some years ago, “that 
there are people in your foggy, smoky London who have actually never seen 
the sun.” 
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“True,” I replied, “but these unfortunates were born blind. And you must 
remember that the sun to be truly worshipped must be seen seldom.” 

An American girl is never at a loss for a phrase. 

“‘T have often realised that,” she answered, ‘‘ when talking to lesser luminaries— 
the sons of men; but” (her voice became delightfully sympathetic) “after all, the 
sunshine which warms our hearts is the sunshine we see reflected in the faces of 
our fellow-creatures.” 

I recalled these words in Fleet Row. To those of us who are buttressed about 
with luxuries, that superfluity of things material which we regard as absolutely 
necessary, a lesson may be learned from the ovganari. From their lips leak no 
complaints. The trials and tribulations of their daily lives are not mentioned. 
They are endured—spectral activities for ever at work—in silence ; and surely the 
claims of suffering upon our sympathy are most eloquent when dumb! Upon the 
faces of these Italians glow the divine fires of patience; and, warming myself at 
these humble hearths, I realised, even in Fleet Row, that sin and sorrow are 
shadows indeed, predestined to vanish utterly in the sunshine of eternity. 


HoracE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 






OCIUS ADMOTIS IRE REDIRE 
VOTIS. 

LL afternoon by wood and field I flew, 
A So swift, so silent, that the woodland things 
‘ Were hardly checked in their fond gambollings, 
N But glad and unaffrighted stood to view. 
z The sky was clear; the soft wind briskly blew, 
And whirled the dust in little wanton rings, 
And in the breeze my laughing soul took wings, 


And built her airy castles all anew. 


AY 


How cheerful, on the downward slope to steer 
My slender pathway, shod with wingéd wheels ! 
What simple pleasure, momently to hear 
My good steed breast the crunching roadway 
well, 
To shun the rut, and urging cautious heels, 


At wooded corners touch the chiming bell! 





ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 
Eton, May 1896. 














The Abbey and the Avon from the South-East. 


STONELEIGH AND ITS MEMORIES. 


N ancient days, when the great forest of Arden extended 
over Warwickshire, one of the few early Saxon settle- 
ments in the vale of Avon was Stoneleigh, Stonele,— 
or ‘‘ Stanlei,” as it is called in Domesday Book. 

Till the reign of Henry IJ. Stanlei was in the hands 
of the king, who, as Sir William Dugdale tells us, “ had 
feeding for 2000 Hogs” in its woods. Each of the king’s 
tenants, or sokemen, held “1 yd. land,” paying a yearly 
rent of a penny an acre, and “ doing his suit at the King’s 
Court,” held every three weeks on a little hill near the 
village of Stoneleigh, which to this day is called Motstow 
Hill, from the word mote = pleadings. 





The “customs” concerning these sokemen were varied 
and quaint. On a sokeman’s death, his horse, harness 
and arms, and his best beast were to be given up to the 
king. Sokemen were allowed “ estovers,” z.e., the privilege 
of taking wood in the outwoods, by the oversight of the foresters, for ‘ house- 
bote, heybote and firebote,” #e., the repair of houses and hedges, and the keeping 
up of the hearth fire; and “freedom of pannage” (viz., pasture) “for their own 
Hogs ; but for such Hogs as they did buy after the Nativity of St. John Baptist, to 
give pannage.” 











The lord’s inferior tenants were ordered to “come with there sykeles to the 
Bedrepe of the lorde and reype hys corne”; and amongst other directions (including 
orders to the sokemen to “ryde with their rodds or wands” to oversee the reapers) 
it is further commanded, “That they should be in the field at Sunrising, and work 
till Sunset, not sitting down to breakfast, but each of them eating what he brought 
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The Old Gatehouse. 


with him, as they went up and down the lands to their work; and after breakfast 
to sit down once before dinner, the lord finding them drink; but at Noon, both 
they and the sokemen to have meat and drink provided by the lord.” 

“That the Reapers should eat by themselves, every one having a lyttell wheyton 
loofe, iiij egges, and pottage: viz., grewell, without flesh boyled in it, except the 
lord would afford them other, with Cheese and Beer sufficient; and after dinner 
one sitting down with bread and beer, but the sokemen themselves to be served 
with better dyet, according to their degrees.” 

Some of the “liberties” of the lord of the manor were as follows :— 

“The lorde of the mant of Stoneley hath thrs libties that is to wytte Waren” 
(viz., the right of hunting rabbits and hares and catching pheasants, partridges, etc.) 
“infange ne thef outfange ne thef weyved strayed” (viz., taking or catching thieves 
within his own fee and judging them in his own court, and seizing goods stolen 
and waved or left by the felon on being pursued), “the catall of fugitive felons the 
coke stole: pyllery psecabor soks saks Toll Tem” (viz., power of administering 
justice, exemption from paying dues, the right to judge bondmen and villeins with 
their children and goods in his court), “ Amerciamets of murdres and emendyg of 
Bred and Ale frayes and of marketts and the fayres in Stonley.” 

Henry II., in the first year of his reign, granted Stonele to a body of Cistercian 
monks, in exchange for Radmore in “the forest of Canock ”—or Cannock Chase, 
Staffordshire—which they had found an unpleasant place of residence owing to the 
troublesome visits of the thieving foresters. These monks first settled at a house 
in the neighbourhood of Stonele called “Crulefield,” now Cryfield, a name ascribed 
by local tradition to the cries of the children slain by a “foreign Earl,” who was 
a great robber, and infested the country, and who lived here till removed by 
the king’s orders to make room for the more peaceable monks. But the monks, 











suffering in their turn from 
the close proximity of the 
highways, removed from Crule- 
field, and built their abbey at 
Stonele. In the reign of 
Edward I., it was certified 
that the village of Crulefield 
“paid a stone of wax yearly 
for the maintenance of the 
lights in Stoneley Abbey 
burning before the image of 
the blessed Virgin.” 

Some local names carry us 
back to the days of the 
monks: ¢.g., a group of neigh- 
bouring cottages, known as 
“Pipe’s Mill,” remind us of 
Thomas de Pipe, abbot in the 
time of Edward III., who 
compiled a valuable “ Leiger 
Book,” containing information 
relating, not only to the abbey 
itself, but also to various histori- 
cal events of general interest. 


Gables of the Old Abbey. 
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Ancient Doorway and Staircase in the 
Old Abbey. 

Among the other inhabit- 
ants of Stonele at the time 
the monastery was founded 
were four “ Bondslaves,” 
each of whom in return for 
“ mess. and 1 quatrone of 
land” made gallows and 
hanged thieves, though how 
often these hangmen’s services 
were called into requisition 
is not recorded; apparently 
the management of the gal- 
lows did not take up all their 
time, as they were also ex- 
pected to plough and reap 
twice a year, make the lord’s 
malt, and do other servile 
work. Each wore a “red 
clout,” as a badge, between 
his shoulders. 

The monks of Stonele 
did not always lead lives of 
uninterrupted peace. The 
ninth abbot, William de 
Gyldeford, was a man of 
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the church of the abbey, of which very 


Dugdalesays, 
“the Gate- 
house, a fair 
and strong 
building, and 
also one of 
his works, 
still — stand- 
eth”; and 
over the gate- 
way we notice 
the large 
stone escut- 
cheon bearing 
the arms of 
Henry IL, 
placed there 
by Robert in 
memory of 
the founder 
of Stonele 
Abbey. 
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Abbey from the Garden. 





such great learning that he 
was made penitentiary to 
Pandulph, the Pope’s legate, 
and afterwards was sent as 
legate himself to Wales. A 
shepherd of the monastery 
having fought a duel and 
hanged a _ thief who had 
stolen the monks’ cattle, was 
supported by the superior, 
whereupon some _ influential 
abbots and _ others, who 
through jealousy had become 
William’s enemies, caused 
him to be deposed. 

Not long afterwards many 
of the monks grew unruly 
and took to a wandering life ; 
whereupon King Henry IIL, 
by letter, directed all sheriffs 
and other officers to appre- 
hend and deliver them up 
to the abbot for chastisement, 
wherever found. 

A very young, but “ sage 
and prudent” abbot, Robert 
de Hockele, who died in 
1349, repaired and _ beautified 


few traces are now to be found; but, as 





The Abbey and the River Avon. 
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Old Abbey—north-west corner— seen from the Courtyard. 


This gatehouse may have been intended as a place of reception for guests, and 
an eleemosynary for distribution of alms. In an ancient wooden bench within the 
gateway are ten curious circular holes, the original use of which is uncertain; 
but they were possibly destined in later warlike days to hold lances or other 
weapons. 

The church, as already stated, is no more; though some encaustic tiles, which 
probably came from the church, form part of an old pavement in the abbey. A 
room thought to be the ancient chapter-house still exists, with a massive pillar 
in the centre. A long chamber with a groined roof, which has for many years 
been used as a brewhouse, is supposed to have been a crypt under the abbot’s 
lodging. This brewhouse, by the way, is introduced into a picture at Stoneleigh, 
in which a Royalist butler and brewer are represented endeavouring to persuade a 
Roundhead baker to drink to the Pretender’s health. 

Beautiful specimens of Norman arches and pillars still remain, both in the 
abbey, and in the parish church of Stoneleigh, where may be seen a very fine 
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Stars Bridge, Stoneleigh Deer Park. 


* 


chancel arch of 1160 and a late Norman door. Various parts of the existing 
abbey date from the reigns of Henry II., Edward III., James I. and Charles II. 

An inner courtyard, situated between the ancient abbey and the more modern 
building, appears to have formed part of the burying-ground of the monks. A few 
years ago three skeletons were unearthed here; as there were no traces of coffins, 
and no chalice or paten was found buried with them, it is supposed that they were 
the remains of lay or serving brothers, and not of priests or actual monks. They 
were reinterred in the same place, and it is to be hoped that their ghosts will 
never disturb the slumbers of the abbey’s present inhabitants. 

ivery Maundy Thursday, “at the washing of the feet” of the poor, the 
monks distributed in charity ‘8 quarters of Rye made in bread at 5s. the 
quarter, 3 quarters of Malt in beer at 4s. the quarter, and 200 Herings at 20d. 
the Hundred.” 

Amongst other curious concessions: to the monks, it is recorded that in the 
reign of Edward IV. two owners of land in the neighbouring village of Ashow had 
licence to grant, infer alia, “ XXs., a pound of Pepper, and a red rose yearly rent, 
with half the fishing in Avon, to the monks of Stoneley, for ever.” It is interesting 
to note that the little village, now hardly boasting more than a hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, which was thus called upon for its yearly rose, is in these days, in 
summer, a real garden of flowers. Another curious though more modern custom 
is registered in the parish accounts here: from 1825 to 1856 the rector and 
churchwardens were in the habit of paying fourpence for every dozen of sparrows 
brought to them by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

At the time when the lesser monasteries were dissolved by Henry VIII., the 
clear yearly value of Stonele being less than £200, this monastery was suppressed, 
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“Stoneleigh Abbey,” from an old Picture. 


and the monks were sent away to the larger undissolved religious houses, the abbot, 
Thomas Tutbury, receiving a pension of £23 a year. 

Henry granted the abbey to his brother-in-law Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
whose sons dying childless, it passed to their cousin, William Cavendish, who sold 
it to Sir Thomas Leigh. ‘Thomas Leigh, the younger son of an old Cheshire family, 
having been the clever and diligent apprentice of a rich merchant and knight- 
alderman of London, Sir Rowland Hill, was employed as his “ Factor beyond sea,” 
and pleased him so well that Sir Rowland bestowed on him the hand of his niece 
Alice Barker, for whom the merchant had a great affection. Sir Thomas Leigh, 
having thus become a rich man, bought the old abbey and lands of Stoneley, which 
remained in the possession of his descendants, and gradually acquired the name of 
Stoneleigh. He was Lord Mayor of London at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, 
and rode before Her Majesty at her, entry into the city to be proclaimed at St. Paul’s. 
His wife, Dame Alice, lived to see her children’s children to the fourth generation, 


The Abbey and Garden, 
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and founded a “hospital,” or almshouses for five poor men and five poor women, 
which exists to this day in the village of Stoneleigh. 

The great-grandson of Sir ‘Thomas, another Sir ‘Thomas Leigh, was reputed a 
giant; and it is told of him, though with what truth we know not, that on one 
occasion, finding a man riding a donkey trespassing within his park, he lifted up 
man and beast and threw them over the gates. 

This giant was created a baron by Charles I. ‘That ill-fated monarch, on his 
way to Nottingham, attended by six thousand horse, found the gates of Coventry 
closed, and was received at Stoneleigh by his loyal subject Sir ‘Thomas, where he 
met with “right plenteous and hospitable entertainment, while the Cavaleers made 
the poore Country mens houses their Innes, and there they made their own welcome 
taking what they pleased.” 

A bronze medal with a head of Charles 1. is preserved at Stoneleigh, doubtless 





“North Lodge,” Stoneleigh Deer Park, 


presented to his host by the King. And a portrait of King Charles, attributed by 
experts to Vandyck, concealed beneath a painting of flowers, was discovered in 
recent times by Sir George Beaumont, who noticed the outline of an eye peering 
through the leaves and petals, and suggested that the outer covering of flowers 
should be cleaned away. 

Over two hundred years later than this visit of King Charles, Stoneleigh opened 
wide its portals, under far different conditions, to another royal visitor; but no 
soldiers in their buff jerkins and armed with pikes and swords were needed then 
to guard their monarch’s person with jealous care. On the evening of June 14th, 
1858, a vast concourse of people, who had assembled from every side, broke out 
spontaneously and with one voice into “God save the Queen,” when our beloved 
sovereign, accompanied by the Prince Consort, and leaning on the arm of Lord 
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Leigh, came out on to the 
garden terrace and appeared in 
their midst to acknowledge 
with grace and dignity the 
greetings of her loyal subjects. 

In the same year (1643) 
that Sir Thomas Leigh was 
created a baron, the vicar of 
Stoneleigh was one Sunday 
preaching on the duty of re- 
lieving the poor, especially as 
they could not “in those days 
goe abroad to beg of others,” 
when a trooper of Serjeant 
Ponts with two other young 
men came to the church door 
and discharged a pistol. ‘They 
then went in and listened to 
a portion of the sermon, by 
which, however, they did not 
appear to be much edified, as 
the trooper interrupted the 
preacher by telling him that 
he “lyed,” and he and his two 
friends proceeded to enforce 
the remark by going outside 
and firing their pistol against 
the window near the pulpit, “to the great affryhtment of all the people.” 

On an outer wall of this church is the following curious inscription to one who 
seems to have been very liberal at another’s expense :— 





Old and New Abbey. 


TO THE MEMORY OF HUMPHREY HOW, 
Porter to the Rt Hon”* The Ld. Leigh. 
Obit 6 Febr. An Deni 1688. tat 63. 
Here Lyes a faithfull Friend unto the Poore, 
Who dealt large Alms out of his Lord?* Store. 
Weepe not Poor People, Tho’ the Servant’s Dead, 
The Lord himselfe will give you Daily Breade. 
If Markets rise, Raile Not against their Rates, 
The Price is stil the same at StoneLeigh Gates. 

A granddaughter of the first Sir Thomas Leigh, Alice by name, was married to 
Sir Robert Dudley, son of the famous Leicester who entertained Queen Elizabeth 
right royally at his princely Castle of Kenilworth. It is curious to note in passing 
that, before the Conquest, Kenilworth “was a member of Stoneley, being ancient 
demesn of the Crown; and had, within the precincts thereof, a Castle situat upon 
the banks of Avon, in the woods opposite to Stoneley Abbey. Which Castle was 
demolished in those turbulent times of warr betwixt King Edmund and Canutus 
the Dane.” 

Sir Robert Dudley, a few years after his marriage, left England for Italy, 
accompanied, not by his wife, but by a less estimable if more enterprising lady 
in the very beautiful person of Elizabeth Southwell, “who went with him into 
Italy in the habit of a Page and there married him”! He himself was strong 
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and handsome, skilled in mathe- 
matics, and especially in navi- 
gation, on which subject he 
wrote a learned book entitled 
Arcano del Mare, profusely 
illustrated with plans and charts 
which are still to be seen in 
fresco on the walls of a room 
in the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence. He had also a great 
knowledge of chemistry, and 
invented some deadly poisons. 
His talents won him the friend- 
ship of the Duke of Tuscany, 
who allowed him a yearly stipend 
of about a thousand pounds ; 
and also of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand of Austria, who bestowed 
on him the title of Duke of 
Northumberland. He built him- 
self a palace at Florence, and 
Ashow Church. died in 1649. 

Meanwhile Alice, whom he 
had deserted, remained at home, devoting herself to charity and widely spread good 
deeds ; and being created by Charles I. duchess in her own right, was known as 
Alice Duchess Dudley. She survived her affliction well, for she lived to the age of 
ninety. Her portrait, taken when she was an old lady, is preserved at Stoneleigh, 
her little thin, sharp-featured countenance appearing out of the midst of the enormous 
ruff of the period, and surrounded by a white fluted cap under a black hood. She 
died in her house near St. Giles’s Church in London, to which, amongst many other 
churches, she left large sums of money and various gifts, including “a neat pair 
of organs, with a case richly gilded,” and “the great bell in the steeple, which, as 
oft as it ringeth, soundeth her praise.” She also left a sum of money to tie sexton 
of St. Giles’s to “toll the Great Bell, when the prisoners condemned to die shall be 
passing by, and to ring out after they shall be executed.” These gifts to various 
churches Duchess Dudley left on condition that her name should be mentioned in 
the sermon preached on Whit Sunday, a custom which to this day is faithfully observed 
by the vicar of Stoneleigh. This good old lady’s funeral must have given universal 
satisfaction, for she directed that her body should be taken from London to Stoneleigh 
for burial, and bequeathed “to fourscore and ten Widows (according to‘the Number 
of the Years she lived) to each one a Gown and fair white Kerchief to attend the 
Hearse wherein her Body was carried, and one shilling a piece for their Dinner after 
that Solemnity was performed, which was on the sixteenth day of March, 1668, She 
appointed five pounds to be given to every Place or Town where her Corps should 
rest.—She ordered that sixpence should be given to every poor body that should 
meet her Corps on the road.” 

Dr. Boreham, the rector of St. Giles’s, published a list of her charities in a 
little panegyric entitled, “ A Mirrour of Christianity and a Miracle of Charity, or a 
true and exact Narrative of the Life and Death of the most virtuous Lady Alice 
Dutchess Duddeley.” A marble monument in Stoneleigh Church to Duchess 
Dudley and her unmarried daughter Alice was the work of Nicholas Stone, master- 
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mason to Charles I., who engaged him for ==, 


the building and reparation of Windsor 
Castle, at the fee of twelve pence a day. 

A few of the largest rooms in the old 
abbey have little inner chambers, supposed 
to have been used as “ powdering closets,” 
when the monks of Stoneleigh gave place to 
“fair women and brave men.” ‘The visitor’s 
interest is also aroused by a curious figure 
painted on a wooden panel. It is known 
as “the pretty housemaid.” ‘The legend tells 
how a beautiful housemaid of long ago had 
‘clad herself in fair array, in a pale plum- 
coloured laced bodice, blue skirt, lace cap 
and ruffles, bracelets and ring, in preparation 
for the Coventry fair, when the housekeeper 
indignantly commanded her to don her long 
apron, take her broom and sweep the floor ; 
the Lord Leigh of the time, beholding her 
thus, was so struck by her beauty that he 
ordered that she should be painted. Chan- 
cellor Ferguson of Carlisle, who has published 
a pamphlet on Picture-Board Dummies, in 
which he describes this figure and others 
like it, conjectures that it is really that of 
a Flemish gentlewoman masquerading as a 
housemaid, of the date 1610 to 1620. “The Pretty"Housemaid.” 

The visitor who, on antiquarian researches intent, approaches Stoneleigh Abbey 

from its west side, is surprised to find himself confronted by a comparatively modern 
house, with its Italian gardens sloping down on the south side to the banks of 
Shakespeare’s Avon. But having passed through Robert de Hockele’s Gateway, 
already mentioned, he soon discovers the old abbey concealed behind the new 
building erected in Italian style and attached to the ancient house by Edward 
Lord Leigh in 1720. 
_ It has been told how Sir Thomas Leigh as Lord Mayor of London attended 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. In 1702 the Lord Leigh of that date went up 
from Stoneleigh to London to be present at the coronation of Queen Anne ; his 
journey (now accomplished by train in two hours and a half) occupied eight days ; 
prayers were offered up in Stoneleigh Church for his safety ; and a bill for “ lifting 
his lordship’s carriage out of the ruts” is preserved among the family archives. 
Another journey of a somewhat different nature, taken by one of the family, has 
not been forgotten. The grandmother of the present owner of Stoneleigh was 
enjoying a country drive on a winter day, the ground being many feet thick in 
snow, when she felt the carriage give an alarming jerk ; and upon her anxiously 
inquiring the cause, “‘ Don’t be alarmed, ma’am,” the coachman answered reassuringly ; 
“it is only a wall we have driven over !” 





One of the beauties of Stoneleigh is its Deer Park, situated at a short distance 
from the house. Had we, like Shakespeare’s exiles of the Forest of Arden, the 
power of finding “tongues in trees,” we might gather from Stoneleigh’s famous 
oaks many other memories worth recording. What tales might they not whisper 
to us of the jovial monks, and gallant knights, of the merry retainers of the barons 
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of Stoneleigh who chased the deer beneath their branches, or even, it may be, of 
the “bard of Avon” himself, who, tradition has it, composed some of his immortal 
plays in the vicinity of what is still known as “ Shakespeare’s Oak”! What changes 
have these veteran oaks seen, from the time when some of their forest companions 
were felled to make room for the monastery then building in Echels Wood, to the 
days of the Georges, when, as represented in a quaint old painting still preserved 
in the deer-keeper’s lodge, Lord Leigh in mulberry-coloured coat and perruke and 
three-cornered hat drove through his domain in a coach-and-six! But here we close 
the record in which we have endeavoured to bring together, though we fear very 
imperfectly, a few of the most memorable events in the history of Stoneleigh. 


































Mary CorpDeE iA LEIGH. 


DAY DREAMS. 


tee children played, in the cool morn air, 
At what they would like to be: 

They posed as lords and as ladies fair, 
And folks of a high degree. 

For life looks fair at the break of day, 

With little of work and much of play, 

And all is possible—so they say, 
When the heart, when the heart is young. 


The morning changed to the heat of noon, 
And then to the twilight chill ; 
The children wearied of high life soon, 
And quarrelled, as children will. 
But they ran away home in the fading light, 
To sob out their wrongs ere they said good-night, 
And the mother, the mother made all things right, 
For their hearts, oh, their hearts were young. 


And we need not sorrow, as years roll on, 
If the hopes that have ceased to be 

But bring us, when passion and youth are gone, 
To the truth at the Father’s knee ; 

Who husheth us up, when our prayers are said, 

Forgetful of sorrow, in restful bed, 

To awaken again when the night has fled, 
Where the heart will be always young. 

Lity OAKLEY. 

































ATURE’S Great Freak stood on the cliffs of a little fishing 
village and looked across the sea. The starlight touched 
the surface of the waters and changed the wavelets into 
glistening diamonds. 

She stood on the cliffs and looked away over the sea, 
and wondered what lay beyond the horizon where clouds 
and wavelets met. She longed for a red-winged boat to 
carry her across the waters to the land “beyond,” where night- 
time and daytime were surely ended and the “unknown” commenced. 

You see she was merely a little ignorant girl, who had lived eighteen years on 
the planet earth. She was merely a stray bundle of life, the child of nobody in 
particular: she was merely “ Nature’s Great Freak”— as described in red letters on 
the bills which decorated the village hoardings. 

Morning and evening were her own, to do with as she pleased. She spent them 
in dreams. She was always dreaming. A useless occupation and a waste of time, 












because dreams bring nothing—save dreams. 

During the afternoon and night-time she belonged to her proprietor—fifteen stone 
of flesh and bone, owner of “ Smith’s Travelling Theatre.” She was on view “twice 
daily” to all who cared to spend sixpence. 

She was not paid a salary for her performance : perhaps because she had so little 
to do. She had only to fasten a delicately-fashioned wax neck and head to her 
shoulders, don a pair of blue tights and a yellow blouse and make her bow as a 
“'Two-headed Lady, the Great Freak of Nature.” She had learnt the trick of 
ventriloquism, and with the aid of a wire string she spoke a few words to the audience 
from the mouth of each head. 

Limelight, a gauze veil between audience and stage, a cornet, drum, and organette 
did the rest; and the country folk—whether they really believed in the genuineness 
of Nature’s Great Freak or no—were always satisfied with their sixpennyworth. 

What the Freak thought herself it is difficult to say. Perhaps she did not think 
about it at all. She had so many other things to think of: the past and the future ; 
355 
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*** You'll have to be quick if you want to make a 
picture of the sunset.'” 


the mysterious “unknown” ; and, to-night, the sea and the stars. And whilst she 
stood on the cliffs, with the poppies and cornflowers sleeping at her feet, the church 
clock struck the hour. 

She turned with a sigh, and let the wind carry her dreams away across the waters, 
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for it was time to don “her head” and exhibit herself in blue tights and a yellow 
blouse as “ Nature’s Great Freak !” 


* * * * # * * 


He began to think he was a fool—a great fool. ‘The more he thought about 
it, the more assured he became of the fact. Indeed, he had been a fool ali 
his life. 

He had never done anything but waste his money and his time. He had tried 
to paint pictures, and failed. He had continued trying to paint pictures, and he had 
continued to fail. 

He had quarrelled with his relations because he wouldn’t lead a respectable life, 
and he had quarrelled with his friends because he was so idiotically “moral.” He 
had never enjoyed life—like other men. 

He was a fool. 

He took up his canvas, placed it on the easel, looked at the brown trawlers 
nodding on the blue sea in the fading sunlight, and cursed himself and his empty 
canvas. 

Mechanically he squeezed some yellow ochre on to the palate, and asked the 
western sky how long it intended to keep its gold and purple colouring. 

The sky did not reply, but a voice at his elbow answered for it: “ The colours 
soon fade, and die, and go away. You'll have to be quick if you want to make 
a picture of the sunset.” 

It was Nature’s Great Freak. 





* * * * * # * 


“You must come again to-morrow evening—every evening, until the picture is 
finished,” he said, when the church clock struck and she prepared to hasten to 
“Smith’s Travelling Theatre.” 

“T always come here every evening,” 
be alone.” 


she replied simply, “because I like to 


When she had gone, the man looked at his canvas and smiled. “ At last! 
—it is going to be good; it will be very good. But I am a fool: oh! I ama 
great fool.” 


* * * * * * * 


A punt floated down Hurley Backwater. In the punt, on many cushions, 
side by side sat Nature’s Great Freak and the Fool. 

He held her hand in his. 

“Folle,” he said, “I am going away—far away: you won’t see me again.” 

‘Never ?” 

“* Never.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because . ... well, I can’t marry. You and I won’t.... Well, I am a 
fool, you know.” 

* Yes: but if you like me——” 

“I have liked many women—for a short time: I have loved none. I am 
afraid to love a woman: it might not last ; and if it did last she might tire—I might 
hurt her—and I could not hurt a woman I—liked.” 

The punt floated under the trees and lay at rest among the reeds and the water- 
lilies. And the “Freak of Nature” was happy, because the past and the future 
VoL. X.—No. 43. 24 
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“The punt floated under the trees.” 


were amalgamated in the Present. The man was sad, because he was thinking he 
had been a fool again. 


* * * * * * * 


) 


When Society saw “A Freak of Nature” at Burlington House, she said the 
title was stupid but the picture was wonderful. And people wondered what manner 
of man was the artist, and who his model had been. 

Since the opening of the Academy the man had come and gazed at his picture 
every day. Every day for three weeks he gazed at his picture, and cursed himself 
for being a fool. 
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Then, one day, he told himself he would be a fool no longer. For he had 
not only been a fool, but a beast. 

She loved him, this lonely bundle of life, this little Freak of Nature. 

He had been a fool to think he could talk to her, as he had done, and then 
leave her just as he had found her. In trying to do good he had only done evil. 

But now he would return to the little bundle of life that belonged to him. 
He would return to the village by the river where he had left her, and he would 
take her away to the land he had told her of, to the land she had dreamed of— 
the land where there was silence and love. 


* * * * * * * 


“Yus, that’s what I wants to know,” said the proprietor of “Smith’s Travelling 
Theatre,”—that’s what I wants to know, where that girl is? She was worth ten 
pun’ a week to me, she was; an’ I offered her to you on reasonable terms—an’ 
you've stole her away ; an’ I'll have my ten pun’ a week from you, or know why !” 

So she had gone!—Where? He walked along the tow-path towards Hurley 
Backwater. 

There was silence on the river. The birds were asleep, the cattle in the fields 
were asleep. 





* * * * * * * 


He found her at last, asleep also, amidst the white water-lilies under the weeping 
willows. 

She lay so still and quiet that he was afraid to touch her. Her hair was loose, 
and it floated around the little face like a golden pillow. 

He had left her, and she could not be left alone, so she had gone to Death. 
And Death had been kinder than he—for Death had taken the little tired bundle 
of life to dreamland and hushed away her pain. 

He stood and looked down at her as she floated among the lilies in the silence 
of the night-time. 

“A fool: always a fool—but now——’ 

Then he crept into the water and gathered the little bundle into his arms. 


? 


ARTHUR APPLIN. 































O better sea officers ever lived than those born in the last 
century, and in the early years of the one now drawing 
to its close. None surely achieved more glory nor left a 
greater heritage, and yet their education was gained afloat and 
almost entirely through experiences which their successors 
have happily been spared. They were mainly the result of 
conditions, the effective though roughly tempered instruments 
for necessities which to a large degree have lost their 

importance ; and, survivals rather of a physical than of an intellectual environment, 

their knowledge was acquired not in consequence but in spite of their opportunities. 
Sent to sea at a tender age, they began their careers often in the shock of 
battle, always under circumstances rigorous enough to test the endurance of the 
sturdiest men. They knew no royal road to learning, and whether they crawled 
painfully through the hawse-holes or slipped lightly to the quarter-deck by the 
smoother channels of the cabin windows, their general and professional training 
was a thing of shreds and patches. Beyond the art of bowlines and the science 
of carronades they were forced to depend either upon unguided observation or 
upon the maxims and axioms of seniors whose tempers had been tried by the 
asperities of sea life and whose traditions had convinced them that hard knocks 
and short commons were the only educational fillips for young sea boys. 
Instructors went sometimes afloat in the larger ships, and chaplains were 
enjoined by regulation and tradition to instruct the midshipmen “dilligently and 
faithfully in those sciences appertaining to their department”; but as these reverend 
gentlemen were not expected to know navigation, seamanship, gunnery, nor foreign 
languages, the system was hardly broad enough to satisfy the educational speed 
even of the slowest pupil. Sometimes a bowing acquaintance was scraped with 
the simpler mathematics through the good-nature of officers able to devote odd 
half-hours of rare leisure to such bear-leading ; but this fragmentary instruction was 
so much hampered by a hundred interruptions of fighting and of cruising as to 
make its resultant good depend upon individual intelligence and effort. 
Occasionally a few midshipmen were able to attend navigation schools previous 
to joining, or while on leave; and such was Farragut’s experience as set down in 
his journal, after his return from that marvellous cruise in the Zssex. ‘I was put 
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to school,” he writes, “to a queer old individual named Neif, who had no books, 
but taught orally. The scholars took notes and were afterwards examined on these 
lectures. In the afternoon it was customary to go for long walks accompanied by 
our instructor. On these occasions Mr. Neif would make collections of minerals 
and plants and talk to us about mineralogy and botany. We were taught to swim 
and climb, and were drilled like soldiers.” 

There! There is a nautical education for you. Mineralogy and_ botany, 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. And yet this pupil of pedagogue Neif 
became one of the greatest sea officers the world has known. 

As training went with him and with those other sea worthies—Barry, Porter, 
Hull, Rodgers, Bainbridge, Perry, Biddle, Decatur, and Preble—so went it with 
Anson, Hawke, Jervis, Saunders, Pocock, Rodney, Howe, Collingwood, Nelson. 
These are heartsome names to conjure with—so potent, indeed, that their 
masterful achievements were chosen as the battle-horses (or the battle-ships 
rather) of those who opposed all change in the education of the young sea officer. 
And, truly, in the thin air of unreasoning appreciation it would seem as if such 
fruition proved the wisdom of the gardening, the soundness of the tree. Yet is 
it not agreed that fine spirits everywhere are superior to systems, and that these 
blithe souls would have been great under any plan, so long as fate made opportunity 
handmaiden to genius? 

But for the others, for those who must keep the channels deep and open 
through which supreme skill and intuition are to sail, the rough-and-ready, the hit- 
or-miss training of the day was inadequate ; and so, long before Farragut became 
a lieutenant —or “leftenant” as our wiser elders had it—the best officers of the 
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American Navy, conscious of the difficulties which encumbered their careers, had 
petitioned the Congress to establish a naval school. At first their requests were 
unheeded ; but, in season and out, and through good fortune and ill, they persisted, 
and so successfully that in 1845 the Naval Academy, successor to the scattered 
nautical schools of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, was established at that 
tidewater town of Annapolis in the State of Maryland, which De Tocqueville 
embalmed, lustrums since, as the only finished settlement in America. 


i. 


The students of this national college are officially called “naval cadets on 
probation,” and their number is limited by law to one cadet for each congressional 
district, and to eleven others appointed by the President. ‘These appointments are 
eagerly sought, but as the age of entrance now falls between sixteen and twenty, 
and the course extends six years, it follows that in certain districts admission may 
not be open more than once in that period, and that one third of the candidates 
otherwise available may be excluded. As this works a great injustice, it is proposed 
to limit the course to four years, and the age of admission to not less than fifteen 
nor to more than seventeen years. 

To pass, the candidate must be physically sound and of robust constitution, 
have a sufficient knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, geography, grammar, reading, 
writing, and spelling, and, when appointed, be prepared to take an oath to serve 
for eight years, including the probationary period. Whenever a vacancy is likely 
to occur in a district, the Secretary of the Navy—there is no Admiralty with us, 
at least none in the English sense—informs its representative in Congress, as 
soon as possible after March sth, of his privilege of nomination; and if, by 
July 5th succeeding, no nominations are made, the Secretary is empowered to 
select the candidates. As this system permits the choice of a candidate to be 
deferred until the May examination is done, or, as in many cases, until the academic 
year is about to open in October, it would be better if the nominations were made 
one year in advance. ‘This would permit an applicant to pursue a special course 
well fitted as a direct preparation for his professional studies, and would enable him 
to go at once upon the annual practice cruise, which ought, at least, to reveal his 
aptitude for a sea life. 

The standard of admission, confessedly low, is based upon the theory that the 
Academy should be open to boys whose opportunities have not been unusual nor 
exceptional. Practically, this seemingly just theory impairs the efficiency of the 
institution, as it forbids the energies of the instructors and of the average pupils 
being directed at once to the naval branches. The advocates for a change do not 
ask that any extravagant standard should be set, for they accept the theory that 
the Academy is maintained, not to furnish an education to certain favoured persons, 
but to train, for its service afloat, officers equally and fairly selected from the 
whole country. It is hardly a valid objection to declare that an increase in the 
requirements would exclude many deserving boys, because the establishment of 
almost any test would be somewhere a discrimination in this sense; nor does it 
seem exacting or discriminating to insist that the tuition at the Academy ought to 
begin where that of the best public schools—public in the American meaning—ends. 

Entrance examinations are held in May and September, and when the candidate 
is accepted he takes the oath of allegiance, and deposits the sum of money—rarely 
exceeding two hundred dollars—required for his books and outfit. One month 
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after admission he is credited with his actual travelling expenses, and these, in a 
country of magnificent distances, may reach a fair amount. His annual pay is 
six hundred dollars, and begins at appointment, but his control over it is, experto 
crede, really nominal. He pays for his books, clothes, mess, laundry, barber—indeed, 
for everything. Each year sixty dollars are reserved for the outfit required when 
he is graduated ; and monthly he receives, on a sliding scale, pocket money, usually 
so microscopic as to make him maintain worthily the traditional impecuniosity of 
the midshipman. When I was a youngster we were allowed one dollar a month, 
and that usually was withheld for one of the two characteristic sea reasons,—for 
doing something, or for doing nothing. 

The cadet who enters in June is embarked for three months, with the senior 
classes, on the regular practice cruise, generally in one of the old sailing frigates. 
Before this is over the suckling hero has learned a great deal of marlinspike 
seamanship, a little of furling the light sails and of pulling an oar; and he has 
achieved, surely, a profound respect for those bully-rooks, his masters, the upper- 
class men, who, despite rigorous laws against “hazing,” teach him valorously the 
laboured proprieties of ship life and the sacred privileges of sea caste. 

The academic year is divided into two terms, the first ending about January 3oth, 
the second upon May 31st. During these eight months the cadets are shunted 
into a routine which is carefully adjusted to the results expected. It is a season 
of hard work, indoor and outdoor, a period of mental and physical growth ; and 
as a system it is rich in brain and brawn for the obedient, and relentless only 
for the idle and careless. It exacts continuous and progressive effort, but it is 
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not a bloodless mechanism imposing upon boys the burden men alone should bear, 
nor a race where the pace is set for genius only. 

The cadet is assigned to the fourth or lowest class, and becomes a unit in 
an organisation which is as nearly like that of a ship of war as the circumstances 
permit. His immediate superiors are the senior class men, and his days march 
to the tap of drum and the bugle call. Summer and winter, revei//é is sounded 
at six o’clock; three-quarters of an hour later he attends morning roll call, and 
goes to breakfast, where the chaplain reads morning prayers—usually those of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as these are considered an acceptable mean in this 
doctrinally-cursed country. A half-hour’s recreation follows breakfast, and then the 
work of the day begins. 


EI. 


For the purpose of study and recitation the day is divided into three periods. 
The first period extends from 7.55 to 10 a.m.; the second from 10.20 a.m. to 
12.35 p.m.; and the third from 1.50 to 3.55 p.m. A _ cadet attends three 
recitations daily, and as he seldom recites more than once in the same _ period, 
he is likely to have an hour of study before each lesson, in addition to the two 
hours, from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m., which are allotted for general preparation. 

The course of instruction is grouped under these special departments: (1) 
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seamanship, naval construction, and naval tactics; (2) ordnance and gunnery ; 
(3) astronomy, navigation, and surveying; (4) steam engineering ; (5) mechanics 
and applied mathematics ; (6) physics and chemistry ; (7) mathematics ; (8) English 
studies, history and law; (9) modern languages; (10) physiology and hygiene. 
This last department—and it is entered here for the awe-stricken consideration 
of old-time sailors—includes, by Act of Congress, “instruction in the nature of 
alcoholic drinks and narcotics, with special reference to their effects upon the 
human system.” 

Shades of Benbow and Long Tom Coffin, and of all other true blue sailor-men 
who tossed off stingo, bumbo, and hypsy, those dreadful compounds of brandy, 
rum, and wine, usually young, and fiery, and disguised with spices, and bolted 
blistering hot, what would you think of that ? 

The cadet is lured by easy rises into the primrose paths of learning. Should 
he lose his way, or find it a maze or baulk or bolt, a petard hoists him suddenly, 
and he goes back to his district, where he finds a baker’s dozen of applicants 
waiting clamorously and unregretfully for his return. Should he keep to the 
road, he struggles in the fourth class through algebra, geometry, history, rhetoric, 
and French; in the third class he essays trigonometry, the constitution of the 
United States, elementary physics, chemistry, more French, and mechanical 
draughting ; in the second class he studies marine engines and _ boilers, physics, 
mechanics, ealculus, and international law; and in the first class, seamanship, 
naval tactics, ordnance, gunnery, astronomy, navigation, surveying, and physiology 
and hygiene. 

An analysis of this curriculum shows that the cadet has for three years devoted 
himself mainly to the acquirement of a general education, and, during the last 
year, to a course technically adapted to the duties of the Line Orricer, as the 
executive branch is called. 

It ought to be stated that engineers, naval constructors, and marine officers are, 
in these days, graduated at the Academy. ‘These are selected by an arbitrary and 
variant standard (the Line, of course, as in England, being the corps d’é/ite) ; and 
it is now proposed to separate the class beginning its third year at the Academy 
into two divisions, basing the numbers in each division upon the probable service 
vacancies, and selecting the individuals because of their aptitude for the work 
expected. The cadets assigned to the first division are then to pursue the course 
best suited to executive and command rank, and to duty with the marines; and 
those assigned to the second division are to follow a course particularly adapted 
to the requirements of steam engineering. 

During the four years unwearied attention is given to practical work. There is 
a drill or exercise each study day. This is somewhat governed by the season of 
the year, but usually it begins, except on Saturdays, at 4.50 p.m., and continues 
until'5.30 p.m. Though the variety of these drills is like the Homeric enumeration 
of the ships, yet they may for illustration be grouped under seamanship and gunnery 
(facile princeps); infantry exercises, naval tactics (usually in steam launches and 
pulling cutters); small arms; steam engineering ; navigation; signalling; fencing, 
boxing, and gymnastics. Drills are progressive and carried on by divisions, though 
at frequent intervals the corps is assembled for general instruction. There is 
much out-door work—so much, indeed, that when the May examination comes in, 
parents mark with delight the cadet’s physical development in a year. They see 
broadening chests, rosy cheeks, clear eyes, tense muscles, pink skins, and bodies 
as hard as nails. The awkward shambling walk of “plebedom” is replaced by 
an upright, a well balanced, not an automatic carriage, and by a swinging gait 
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closely akin to the rhythmic suppleness which has made the marching of New York’s 
Seventh Regiment famous throughout the length and breadth of a very long and 
a very broad land. 

The fourth class is taught seamanship (mainly rigging work), great guns, infantry 
tactics, field artillery, rowing, swimming, and dancing. Not to be a really good 
dancer is nearly as reprehensible as to be unhandy with the foils, quarterstaff, 
singlestick, or the gloves. In the next year target practice with muskets and 
pistols is added, and some excellent shots are turned out; not because we boast, 
like Hannibal Chollop, that “ We air a great country and must be praised,” but 
because of the moral and physical advantages of a true eye and a steady nerve 
when occasion makes a gun needed like—well, as it is needed sometimes among 
lawless people everywhere. We believe firmly here in that marron glacé of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: “Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just; but six times 
is he armed who owns a good revolver”—and the cadets at both National 
Academies are taught the value of knowing thoroughly how to guide the evil end 
of a firearm. 

In the third year target practice is extended to great guns and machine pieces, 
and a capital practical course is added in boilers and machinery and in signalling. 
In the last year steam tactics, great guns, torpedoes, electric installation, navigation, 
surveying, and boxing complete the course. Gunnery, seamanship, signalling, and 
steam engineering are taught afloat, and so regularly that before the four years are 
ended each cadet has received much direct, much individual instruction in the 
details of his work, from the manual labour of pulling and hauling about 
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the decks and of shovelling coal, up to the command of a modern ship and 
battery, and to the charge of machinery under way in sheltered waters and in 
the open. 

The internal discipline is strict, though never oppressive. Of course many of 
the disciplinary rules are broken, but rarely are serious offences committed, because 
liberal privileges await good conduct and serious denials follow misbehaviour. It 
does not pay to be in trouble, to look at the matter in the lowest sense, for this 
deprives the cadet of the cakes and ale and ginger hot i’ the mouth, too, of 
academy ways. Then the school traditions, stronger than any fear of punishment, 
are apt to keep the youngster straight, for above all he is taught, like Hotspur, to 
covet honour. In many ways he can never escape an unobtrusive but unwearied 
surveillance, but in others his liberty of action is untrammelled because he is on 
his honour not to violate a confidence of which, with his crew, class or corps—with 
the whole body of graduates—he is a trustee. 

And surely this is giving honest youth a fair start in any profession. 

After the daily drill there is a period of recreation until evening roll call at 
6.30 ; this is followed by supper and another breathing space which ends at 7.30. 
Studies continue until 9.30, and then, with tattoo and gunfire, the work is done. 
For a happy half-hour books and drills are forgotten; the grim building is merry 
with boyish voices, and the tinkle of guitars, the resonant twang of banjoes, and 
the chorus of old-day songs are heard. But body and mind are tired, and by-and-by 
the lights disappear, the bugles sound “Taps,” and, as if by magic, the quarters slip 
into the darkness and the cadet’s long day is done. 
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IV. 


Such is the brief and colourless record of daily life at the Naval Academy. It 
gives the student eight hours for sleep, five-and-a-half hours for studies, three for 
recitations, two for mess, one-and-a-half for drill, and four for recreation. Saturday 
is a half-holiday; and on Sunday, after inspection, the battalion marches to church. 
The service is non-sectarian, and attendance is obligatory except with cadets who 
have permission, by the request of their parents, to attend the town churches of 
their home faiths. Leave is granted at times; athletic exercises and competitions 
are frequent, and the Academy football eleven, baseball nine, and racing eights 


Full Dress. 


have more than a local reputation. Every form of legitimate sport is encouraged, 
and the “cadet hops” on Saturday nights, and the two large balls given during the 
year, make joyous the hearts of many American girls whose dreams drift seaward. 
During the recreation hours the tennis courts, pistol galleries, and bowling alleys 
may be used; and on Saturdays the steam launches and cutters are at the 
disposition of those who, like Pepys, “will take by boat a holiday in merry 
company.” 

So you may see that cadet life is not all work and no play, and that nautical 
Jack is far from being a dull boy. 

Written examinations are held monthly, and the cadet’s relative standing is 
determined by its results and by the value of the daily recitations. At the semi- 
annual and annual examinations deficient cadets may be dropped, the final decision 
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resting with an academic board, composed of the superintendent, the commandant 
of cadets, and the heads of departments. Objection is sometimes made that the 
standard of scholarship is so artificial or so arbitrary—mainly in the preponderance 
given to mathematical attainments—as to “ bilge,” to drive out of the service many 
cadets who would make capital officers. But is this true—anywhere? I believe 
not, for it seems to be certain that those who have the best standing in the pure 
and applied mathematics show also higher capacity and superior industry in the 
other branches. Of course a numerical standard is always nominal and, at the 
best, approximate, and its chief practical concern rests upon its administration and 
application. Experience at the Naval Academy has taught how to make these 
intelligent, fair and liberal, and though mistakes may work harm in rare cases, still 
most students are likely to get the fullest credit for attainment and conduct and to 
secure their places on the class lists through merit alone. 

After graduation the cadets are ordered afloat for two years, those of the 
engineer’s division taking up at once their duties with the machinery. When this 
sea service is completed they return to the Academy and are subjected to a final 
examination. Their standing is governed by their cruise reports and examination 
averages, and all those for whom vacancies exist are commissioned as, or with, the 
relative rank of ensigns, and are sent again to sea. ‘Those for whom no vacancies 
exist receive one year’s sea pay as an honorarium and are honourably discharged 
from the service. 

Events march, and important changes are proposed. 

The two years’ service at sea before final graduation is to be remitted, and 
upon the completion of the four years’ academic course, cadets for whom there are 
service vacancies are to be commissioned in the lowest grade of the line, engineer 
corps, and marine corps. Surplus graduates and others entitled to, but not 
desiring commissions, are to be honourably discharged, provided that this will not 
reduce the number of appointments below twelve in each year to the line of the 
Navy, nor to less than three in the engineer corps, nor to less than one in the 
marine corps. These propositions have been grouped in a Bill now before the 
Congress ; and those who are proud of the past achievements of the Naval Academy, 
and who are solicitous for its well-being as the nursery of the American Fleet, as 
the mainstay of the nation’s first line of defence, are eager for their enactment. 


J. D. JerRoLtD KE Ley, Lieut.-Commander U.S. Navy. 
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HERE is an old story about a proselyte, caught in 
some island far away, and converted by missionary 
zeal from his blind worship of Mumbo Jumbo, or 
other monstrosity, to a clear and intelligent belief in 
Christianity, who in his last hours deeply disappointed 
his spiritual godfather. For the good priest, seeing 
him evidently harassed by some consideration of 
futurity, and thinking the dying man was _ troubled 
by the recollection of his former erroneous creed, 

. and by a dread of consequent punishment, said to 

him, “Tell me, my son: you fear—is it not so?—to meet your God.” 

“Not in the least,” was the totally unexpected answer. “I shall be, I hope, 
all right as far as He is concerned; ’tis the other party I’m afraid of.” 

In this little tale lies all the vationale of devil-worship. 

Wherever terror is more powerful than inclination, where fright supersedes 
affection—in a word, where that perfect love we wot of is unable to cast out all 
fear—there devil-worship more or less prevails. The terrible Titans were before 
Jove, and were adored probably with less unreal adoration than the chief power of 
the pagan pantheon. The Hindu religion charitably receives Siva into the godhead, 
so that a suppliant may propitiate the good and evil power together, and make 
one prayer—as the little girl who joined the jam to the butter made one piece of 
bread—serve for both. It is written in one of the Eastern books that Siva is the 
most adored of all the Hindu gods. But Siva, we know, is the god of destruction. 

If the evidence of John in the Revelation be held sufficient to identify Satan or 
the devil, the deceiver of the whole world, with that great dragon or old serpent 
who waged war in heaven against Michael and his angels, the doctrine of serpent- 
worship might be not unsuitably considered in the following pages; but as_ there 
are many serpents which we may charitably suppose not to be devils, and as the 
books on Ophiolatry are almost equally numerous and obscure, the subject need 
not, happily, here be further pursued. And nothing—not to exhaust the reader’s 
patience—will be said of the Seertm and the Shedim, the demons of the wilderness 
and the night-darkness, the devils unto which Jeshurun sacrificed when he waxed 
fat, or of that hairy variety to whom the Israelites offered up their sons and daughters 
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in Canaan. Nothing also of the witches’ Sabbath, when they read the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards—a form of service in which Satan is held to be well pleased. 
And nothing, lastly, of that evil result of sloth which has given rise to the proverb, 
“When a man is idle he worships the devil.” 

An early example of profe‘sional devil-worship may be found in Epiphanius, 
the Cyprian bishop, who in his theological work entitled the “Casket,” written 
against some fourscore heresies, animadverts with particular heat upon the doctrine 
of the Satanians. ‘These fellows, says he, in their folly making use of their reason 
alone, have imagined something extremely subtle, for they declare that since Satan 
is strong and vigilant and for ever inflicting evils on mankind, it behoves us rather 
to have recourse to him than to God in our prayers, and to treat him with due 
consideration and respect. And so the Satanians believed Satan, feared him, 
worshipped him, called upon him, honoured him with all their mind, soul, and 
strength, and served him truly all the days of their life, to the end that the devil, 
being conciliated by their cult of adoration, might cease to injure them,—nay, 
might have some regard for them as his servants, and spare them or reward them 
at the last. 

Devil-worship has been called Shamanism, but the words are far from having 
the same meaning. The Shaman, from whom Shamanism is of course derived, is 
nothing more than a simple priest, or a person officially, if not officiously, communi- 
cative between the deity and mankind. ‘The Shaman is but one species of the 
genus comprising the medicine-man of North America, the capua of Ceylon, and 
the angekok of the Esquimaux. He is no distant relation of the witch and the 
spirit-rapper of our own enlightened land. ‘The Hebrew high priest, in his doings 
with Azazel, was not altogether unlike him. Wherever there is God or Devil, 
Vishnu or Siva, Jupiter or Pluto, Christ or Satan, Budha or Bhuta, Odin or Loki, 
there surely in some form or other is to be found the Shaman. 

It is true that the Shaman is chiefly concerned with the gods of evil. And 
these are everywhere dreaded in inverse ratio to the progress of education. So 
in Western India, though the higher castes venerate, or profess to venerate, the 
Brahmin deities, yet the familiar household cult, the fashionable faith of the lower 
and more numerous grades of society, is rather concerned with that variety of demon 
known as the Bhuta, dowered with his particular church known as the Bhutastan. 
Male and female is the Bhuta—a beast of seven heads. Among the Canarese is 
the female Bhuta, especially malignant; but she may be propitiated by suitable 
religious ceremonies and rites. Her evil influence is averted by cocoanuts ; as that 
of the drudging goblin in Milton’s Z’A/éegro by the duly set cream-bowl. Rice is 
also of avail if cocoanuts may not be gotten, or sugar, or a simple bunch of flowers. 
Still the family priest will counsel the vicarious sacrifice of a cock, with which he 
himself, like the Christian charity child, is subsequently “ regaled,” and in any case 
the giving of alms into the sacerdotal hands is of the highest beneficial importance. 
Then will the Bhuta—being influenced in some mystic manner by the donations 
accorded to the priests—cease to disturb the happiness of the house. Misfortunes 
will be reduced to a minimum, or will wholly vanish. Crops will come in their 
due season. No venomous thing will have power to annoy. Wild and noxious 
beasts will keep their salutary distance, or if by chance some one of them draws 
near, it is but the giving of more cocoanuts, more rice, more sugar, more cocks 
and more money to the priest, and all again is well. 

In Siberia the Shaman plays much the same 7é/e. The non-interference of evil 
spirits, if they can by the exertions of the Shaman be induced not to interfere 
with Siberian concerns, is the object desired. Unless the devil by the prayers of 
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the priest is rendered quiescent, disastrous results invariably ensue: the hunt is 
unsuccessful, the fishing expedition a failure, household affairs go altogether wrong, 
and men and other animals fall sick and not seldom die. ‘The Shaman, male or 
female, must then act as a mediator. Every devil (and their name is legion) has 
to be exorcised or rather pacated in a particular manner. But whatever the liturgy 
may in each case be, the service opens with song and a glass of brandy for the 
priest. So long as this brandy is procurable the service continues; when it is 
ended, so are the sacerdotal antics. 

A naive prayer of the Malagasis, who recognise two creative gods, Zamhor the 
creator of good, and Nyang the creator of evil, runs thus: “O Zamhor! we make 
no supplication to you. The god of good has no necessity of prayer from man. 
But it is incumbent on us to adore the god of evil. This god is the god to 
appease. This is the object of our adoration. O Nyang! mighty and malignant 
spirit, refrain in our regard from many of your courses. Cause not the thunder 
to rumble over our heads. Let not the sea overpass its boundaries. Allow no 
ravage of the ripening fruits. Dry not up the rice in the flower. Suffer no woman 
to lie-in on days accursed. O Nyang! you reign over the naughty, and their 
number is great. Torment not therefore the good.” 

A Cingalese poem, the Yakkun Nattannawa, translated some three scores of years 
ago by a missionary named Callaway, reveals a state of things which, as that good 
man himself says in his preface, must quicken our sympathy for the miseries of the 
three hundred millions who follow such awful delusions, and renew our thankfulness 
for the blessings of the Christian revelation. Devil-worship, says Callaway, though 
not sanctioned by Budhist books, has become so generally associated with Budhism 
as to threaten in some places its supersedure. The capua, a devil’s high priest, 
is able to cause or prevent all the ills to which human flesh is heir. The poem 
contains a whole pantheon of devils, male and female, and of all sorts and 
conditions. There is the great black god who seizes men and causes them to 
be sick by placing them in solitude. He is to be propitiated by sweetmeats, and 
perhaps he will have mercy and spare. There is the giddy-brained queen, black 
Saniy, who brings evil dreams. She is to be appeased by sugar-cane. ‘There is 
the bloodthirsty Mangirre, who causes burning colics and the swelling bowels. He 
will accept, at a suitable time, a chicken and rice. And there is the devil Oddy, 
who stands where three ways meet, causing more varieties of pain than are confessed 
to a fashionable physician, and only to be circumvented by the scent of sandal-wood 
and of camphor. 

But of all sects of devil worshippers, the most notorious and the least known is 
the sect of the Yezidis. ‘These Yezidis, in the neighbourhood of the Mosul, are said 
to possess for a religion a relic of ancient Chaldeeism, combined with Christianity 
in a Gnostic form, and adulterated by Mahometanism. To this remarkable mixture 
the Yezidis add this tenet—that the evil one is to be worshipped not only on 
account of his present power to do harm, but of his future power to do good. 
For they hold him to be the chief of the angelic host: nay, some seem to agree 
with the Dutch theologian Martensen, that he is Christ’s younger brother, and is 
punished for his unwillingness to hold the second place, though eventually he will 
be restored to his original dignity. Four orders of sacerdotal dignity are recognised 
by the Yezidis. The highest order—the archbishops, so to speak—of these devil- 
worshippers, are named /7rs, a Persian word signifying old and reverend signiors. 
The next order is that of the Sheikhs, which expresses in Arabic very much the 
same as Firs in Persian. The Xazwa/s, or the talkers, represent the priests and 
deacons of the Yezidi hierarchy; and the /uaéirs, or poor ones, the last order-—the 
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acolytes—upon whose luckless shoulders all the labour and inconvenience connected 
with their religious forms and exercises is ungrudgingly laid. 

Badger, the Arabic lexicographer, in his “ Introduction to the Nestorians and 
their Ritual,” says he was fortunate enough to obtain from a friendly sheikh the 
loan of the only manuscript which the Yezidis appear to possess bearing on the 
subject of their creed. It gives us little information. Khuda (the Persian for God) 
is held to be the author of good by them. Their principal shrine is called by the 
name of Sheikh Adi, whom Badger seems to consider a representative of the 
deity. The Yezidis hold this sheikh superior to Christ, since the former had 
no mother. On the walls of his temple figures have, at some time or other, been 
drawn more or less rudely of very ordinary objects, such as a snake, a hatchet, a 
bird, a walking-stick, and a tooth-comb. ‘These, at least, are what they seem to be 
to the ordinary observer. But to the eye of the adept they are of course hieroglyphs 
and symbols. One of the drawings has the likeness of a bed-wrench. ‘This, 
doubtless, has somewhere been exalted into an evidence of a belief in the Trinity 
in the Yezidis. In reference to the tooth-comb quite a pretty little legend has 
been circulated, which there is no space here to set down. ‘The Yezidis themselves, 
who ought to know, say that these scrawls on their walls have no secret meaning 
of any sort, but were the work in the far past of an idle Christian mason, who had 
apparently, at that time, nothing better to do. 

They have a curious unwillingness either to utter or to hear the name of the 
devil, in their language called Shatfan. They say nahr, the ordinary Arabic word 
for a river, but never Sat, which resembles the first part of Shaitan. Aastan, the 
word for a thread, they avoid, since it rhymes to Shaitan, with extreme scrupulosity. 
They will not use the Arabic /a’an meaning to curse, nor the expressions for a farrier 
and a horseshoe, which bear some sort of inverted relation to it. The Muslims 
speak constantly of Satan as AZa/un, that is the accursed ; but the Yezidis reason thus: 
A dispute, according to them as yet unsettled, is at present being carried on between 
God and His prime fallen angel. That angel will eventually be restored to his pristine 
power. It is therefore unbecoming and indiscreet for any man to interfere in the 
matter. God can manage His own affairs to His satisfaction, without our assistance. 
And they illustrate the case by an analogue of an officer of high rank, who has, 
owing to some mishap, fallen into disgrace and incurred punishment from the 
Basha. As, they argue, no mere peasant would presume to despise or to curse 
that ill-starred officer, so should no man, whose common-sense remains, curse the 
devil. Against all obloquy of the fallen archangel they close their ears, and of 
this action advantage is taken by those with whom they trade. For the purchaser 
of their country produce, having gotten their goods into his possession, falls 
straightway to abuse of Satan and blasphemy of his sacred name. Whereupon 
the vendors, sooner than listen to the maledictions of their customers, depart 
without their money. 

On the day of the new year, a day which receives more honour in the East 
than in thé West—where all celebrations, social, political, and religious, seem to 
be fast fading away—a great festival is held among the Yezidis in honour of a 
certain being whose name is a mystery. Maidens on that day may be seen laden 
with wild scarlet anemones, flowers which propitiate the evil principle and ward off 
calamity from the coming year. Lugubrious music fills the air: a merry tune 
would in their opinion, if not in that of Wesley, dishonour a day dedicated to 
religion. The mysterious being is called Melec Taus, or Melec al Kawwat, Arabic 
expressions meaning King Peacock, or King of Might. It is generally agreed that 
this monarch is none other than Satan. “ Who,” asked the reverend but intrepid 
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Badger, “is Melec Taus?” “He is,” it was answered unto him, “the author of all 
evil.” ‘‘ Will his power last?” was the next question. ‘ Will evil end,” came the 
reply, “while the world endures?” New Year's Day, then, is held sacred by the 
Yezidis in the name of the devil himself. An idol or image of him is deposited 
in their churches, in the holy of holies behind the veil. With a woman’s curiosity 
Mrs. Badger made up her mind to see this image. After much time and toil and 
cost, the Yezidis were prevailed upon to show her, with all due solemnity, a brass 
candlestick with branched lights surmounted by a bird. How far we may believe 
this to be the actual object of their adoration seems still open to doubtful 
conjecture, for other travellers tell other tales. The bird on the sacred object 
shown to Mrs. Badger was, she tells us, more like a cock than any other fowl, with 
a small head and a spreading tail. The lady has given the reader an_ illustration, 
to eke out what may fail of her verbal description ; but the picture shows no head 
at all, only a sort of wart or excrescence at the end of the neck, and bears about 
as much resemblance to a cock as to a sparrow or a turtledove. Underneath the 
bird are two circular lamps, each with seven burners. ‘The number seven has of 
course a mystic significance. Its precise meaning is, however, left, as the Spaniards 
say, “in the inkstand.” The whole affair is commonly covered with a white cloth 
surrounded by dishes to receive subscriptions. Their liturgical service is, says 
Mrs. Badger, less eucharistic than propitiatory. 

As the Turks, the dominant power, allow a free and unrestricted exercise of 
their religion to such only as are called in the Koran “the people of the book ”— 
that is to say, primarily to the Jews, and then to the Christians and the Mahometans— 
the Yezidis to the best of their ability keep their religious tenets secret, following 
the example of Paul, though not precisely with the same object, in becoming all 
things to all men. They change like Proteus, or like so many chameleons assume 
on different occasions different colours. For if a Christian interrogate them, they 
will return such answers to his interrogatories as they suppose will to a Christian 
be most satisfactory ; and they behave with similar astuteness if the inquisitor be 
a Moslem or a Jew. And they have been found, on comparing notes, to speak 
with equal veneration of the Koran, the Gospel, and the Old Testament. 

Pére Besson, an earnest Jesuit propagandist of the last century, manifested an 
ardent zeal for the conversion of these devil-worshippers. ‘To bring a knowledge 
of the true faith to this unhappy folk, who, as he tells us (though we can find no 
mention of this sun-worship elsewhere), adored the sun in addition to their cult of 
Satan, cannot be considered save as a highly meritorious effort. But his scheme of 
reclaiming these lost sheep by his own personal persuasion went by some accident 
agley. The nature of the interruption we know not; the good father remained at 
home and sent missionaries in his stead. But the hour of the conversion of this 
benighted people had not yet come. God, we learn, had not in His mercy dissipated 
the darkness which prevented the devil-worshippers from seeing the full horror of 
their iniquitous mysteries. The seed, therefore, of the mission fell on a_ barren 
soil, its spiritual fishing caught not a single proselyte, and the missionaries, having 
shaken the dust off their feet as a testimony against the devil-worshippers, left 
them even as they found them—unregenerate, indeed, but perfectly content. Since 
that time the Yezidis are no whit bettered. Badger was shocked by hearing them 
allow with the utmost indifference that they never prayed. From such a confession 
the Christian soul recoils in horror. But about the doctrines of our faith they 
have ever manifested the greatest unconcern. They think more of lighting a certain 
number of lamps, or of passing their hands through flame—for which latter practice 
they have been unjustly called fire-worshippers—than of the mystery of the Trinity 
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or the sacrament of Baptism. ‘They form, therefore, a most unsatisfactory receptacle 
for missionary ensilage. 
“O genus infelix humanum | 
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may we not say with Lucretius, to attribute to devils 
such power and such wrath! What groanings did they then beget for themselves— 
what wounds and what tears for their children’s children! How much better were 
it for these unhappy and misguided folk, could they regard the dominant power of 
evil with the same cold indifference as the reformer of Eisleben or the assessor at 
Lambeth! For it is recorded of Luther—nay, if the writer be not mistaken, he 
himself records the circumstance—that on a day while busily engaged about some 
pious work, he was constantly disturbed by the feet of something walking to and fro 
on the floor above his head. ‘To some minds such sounds would have suggested 
robbers, to others ghosts. ‘To the stout German monk they suggested neither. 
“T knew,” he says—though he tells not how he knew—“ that it was only the devil, 
and so I went on composedly with my work.” In that hour when he cast at him 
an inkstand, we must remember that Satan made advances at once more irritating 
and more impudent. 

As regards the assessor at Lambeth, the story is told of an Englishman, Mr. 
White, of Dorchester, who, according to Baxter, in his “ World of Spirits,” possessed 
at least an equal amount of sangfroid with the German theologian. ‘The devil, on 
a light night, stood by his bedside. Mr. White looked awhile whether he would 
speak or do anything, and then said, “If thou hast nothing else to do, I have,” 
and so turned himself to slumber. 

JAMEs Mew. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


= RE you Mr. Dyke?” 
Rising from his chair, Mr. Dyke confessed that he was. 


“JT want you to make my will.” 

Mr. Dyke surveyed the new comer with amusement. 

* Your will? I am afraid that is rather out of my line. It is a solicitor you 
want. I am a barrister.” 

“What a nuisance! Is it any odds? You're a lawyer, aren’t you?” 

She came right into the room. Perching herself on the elbow of an armchair, 
she rested the ferrule of her parasol against his writing-table. He was still more 
amused,—she really was so pretty! He endeavoured to explain the difference 
which exists between a barrister and a solicitor,—and endeavoured in vain. She 
preferred to be obtuse. 

“Ts it any matter? Can’t any lawyer make a will? Pollie Pentagon said you 
were a lawyer. She sent me to you.” 

“ Pollie Pentagon? Oh.” He flushed,—though never so slightly. He was 
conscious that Miss Pentagon’s own ideas were probably hazy on the subject of a 
barrister’s siatus. “I am obliged to Miss Pentagon.” 

“Yes? It’s good of you to be obliged. It’s this way. I’m like a stranger 
over here. After last night, I said, ‘This settles it! Before I go to bed again, 
’ll make my will. The only thing I want’s a lawyer.’ ‘If that’s all you want,’ 
cried Pollie, ‘I’ve just the thing you’re wanting,—Ray Dyke. He’s a special chum 
of mine, and ever so nice, and a lawyer too,—try Ray!’ Then she gave me your 
address, and here I’ve come to try you.” 

She punctuated her remarks by making little dabs at the air with the end of 
her parasol. Mr. Dyke’s flush had returned. He perceived that the service which 
was required of him was rather a friendly than a professional one. 

“Surely ”—he was aware, as he made it, that the remark was fatuous—“ there 
is no cause why you should be in such haste to make your will.” 

“Tsn’t there! That’s all you know. I'll be dead this time to-morrow,—that’s 
the betting.” 

He looked at her for a moment, to see if she was serious. He had never 
seen any one who looked less like dying. ‘“ You laugh at me, Miss ss 

“ Beaufie Buckingham,—that’s who I am.” 
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“*1'll be dead this time to-morrow,—that's the betting.’” 


He bowed. He had been haunted by the feeling that he had seen her before, 
but then he had not realised that, as a matter of fact, the Buckingham could be 
so amazingly pretty. He owned that she was lovely on the stage. Clad in one 
of those marvellous costumes—which were rather minus quantities !—in which she 
thought proper to display her exquisite figure to superlative advantage, she was 
grace personified, and, after a fashion, beauty too. It was no wonder that men 
raved about her all the world over. But there is a difference between on the 
stage and off. Raymond Dyke was amazed to learn that this charming, piquant, 
innocent-looking, and—even more—fresh-looking damosel was Beaufie Buckingham. 
She was like something of Watteau’s,—with an up-to-dateness which was. all 
her own. 

“I suppose you know I’m booked ?” 

He chose to misconstrue her meaning. 

“T take it for granted that Miss Buckingham is booked, if she chooses to 
accept the bookings, for very many years to come.” 

“Not me. I’m booked, for an early date, upstairs or down.” 

Once more she illustrated her meaning with her parasol. 

“You're laughing at me again.” 

“As for laughing, I laugh at everything,—that’s me. But it’s true. They’ve 
had two tries at me. The third time they won’t fail.” 

“They? Who’s they ?” 

“That’s what I should like to know. ‘There are so many of them who have 
sworn to have my life that I should be obliged if you could tell me.” 

A doubt crossed Mr. Dyke’s mind as to whether the lady in front of him was 
perfectly sane.. Some of the wild stories which had been told of Beaufie Buckingham 
recurred to his recollection. Certain of the newspapers had been full, of late, of 
the sort of stories which are told of the women who call themselves actresses, and 
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who, if they do not achieve fame, at least attain to world-wide notoriety,—only, in 
her case, they had been rather stranger, even, than they generally were. She fixed 
her pretty, laughing, blue eyes upon his face,—reading his thoughts aright. 

“You think I’m cracked? I’m not, you bet! Whoever’s seeking for sounder 
senses than those of mine will have to travel. Haven’t you heard of what took 
place last night at the theatre ?” 

He remembered having noticed in his paper a paragraph headed “ Extraordinary 
Occurrence at the Cerulean Theatre,” but he had passed it by. He told her so. 

“Ah, if you had you wouldn’t have thought me cracked. ‘There was a man 
got stung to death last night-—in the band—instead of me.” 

“Miss Buckingham ! ” 

“'That’s the second time I’ve been killed, by deputy. The next time there'll 
be no deputy about. The killed one will be me.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“ About last night? ll tell you. I had been doing that dance of mine which 
I call ‘ Transparencies,’—you’ve heard of it?” He had. “There was the usual 
hubbub after I had done, and two or three bouquets were thrown upon the stage. 
Among them was one which, I believe, came from the side boxes. It fell right 
at my feet. I picked it up. It was covered with a sheet of paper. When I 
removed the sheet of paper, something sprang from the heart of the flowers right 
at me. I saw it coming just in time. I threw the bouquet from me. It rolled 
into the orchestra. The something I had seen was some kind of a snake. I 
guess it was in a vicious sort of temper. It was only a little thing, but it bit the 
man that played the cornet on the face, and it fell down into the bosom of his 
shirt. In ten minutes he was dead.” 

“Ts it possible? But who can have been guilty of such a diabolical action?” 

“Perhaps you'll tell. I'd like to know. I’d soon cry evens if I did, though 
I’m small. You see all the people in the theatre were making a noise, and, I 
being hot and flurried, it made it hard for me to be certain. My impression was 
that the bouquet came from the balcony box upon my left. Now, that box was 
occupied by four of your very tallest aristocrats,—there was Lady Adelaide 
Frisborough and her husband, and Lady Mary Beaupré, and her father, the Earl 
of Glenlivat. They declared that they had thrown no bouquet, and how was I to 
prove they had? They said they fancied that a bouquet had come from a box 
above them. Well, the police kept every one in their boxes till I had had a sight 
of them. I interviewed the entire shoot. They were all strangers to me, most of 
them were heavy swells, and they all swore they:had thrown no bouquet. So there 
you are, you see!” 

“T presume the matter is in the hands of the police.” 

“The police!” Putting the handle of her parasol to the tip of her nose, she 
gave it a twirl in the air. “They mean well, poor dears, but that’s all they do 
do. I’ve two cousins in New York who are in the police themselves,—full-blown 
detectives, if you please,—the sort you read of in the thrillers! They may be 
ornamental, and they may do some good, to some one, sometimes, but they’re no 
good to me. I knew that something was going to happen, because in the morning 
I got my notice.” 

“Your notice ?” 

“ Half a sheet of paper, with, printed on it—printed, mind !—two words: ‘ Ce 
soir.” ‘That’s French. I daresay you know what it means as well as I do.” 

“But had you any reason to suppose that it pointed to the perpetration of 
such a crime?” 
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“Rather. I’ve had that notice before.” 


“ Before! Do you mean to say, Miss Buckingham, that you have previously 
been made the victim of a similar outrage ?” 

“Don’t I tell you ?—it’s the second time I’ve been killed by deputy! The 
first time was worse than this. I declare it gives me goose-flesh every time I 
think of it.” In proof of her assertion, even as she spoke, a shiver went all over 
her. “That was in New York. I struck oil when I was at the Climax Theatre, 
and I stayed there for seven months,—became a regular fixture. I had a shower 
bath put into my dressing-room: dancing made me hot, and I found that, when I 
had finished, the splash of the cold water, immediately afterwards, did me good. 
One morning half a sheet of note-paper came to me through the mail, like the 
one I had yesterday. On it was printed, ‘ Demain /’—and that was all. I knew 
that demain meant to-morrow, but what else it meant was more than I could say. 
You know we actresses get all sorts of rubbish sent to us, and I thought that this 
was some of it,—but it wasn’t. ‘That was Tuesday. On the Wednesday something 
was being done to Maud Lamont’s dressing-room. Maud was one of the girls in 
the show, and a friend of mine, so I let her share mine. We were on the stage 
together, and we went off together, and when we got into my dressing-room she 
was the first. undressed. ‘ Beau,’ she said, ‘I wish you’d let me try your shower 
bath.’ ‘You're welcome!’ I told her; ‘only go easy with the water, because 
there’s only enough for one.’ She hopped into the shower bath, and she pulled 
the chain. ‘What’s the matter with the thing ?—it won’t work,’ she said. ‘ You 
don’t pull hard enough,’ I told her. So she caught hold of the chain with both 
her hands, and tugged at it with all her might, and——” 

The narrator paused. For the moment she seemed unable to proceed. Covering 
her pretty face with her hands, she shuddered as with palsy. For some reason, 
Raymond Dyke felt that an uncomfortable sensation was stealing over him—a 
sensation which was accentuated when, on her removing her hands, he perceived 
the look which was on Miss Buckingham’s face. 

“She started yelling like nothing I had ever heard. I’m a cool hand, Mr. Dyke ; 
but the noise she made, coming so suddenly,—she had been laughing only the 
moment before !—frightened me half out of my senses. I ran to her. ‘ Maudie!’ 
I cried, ‘what’s wrong?’ She was screaming like a lost spirit, and twisting herself 
into, shapes which I never saw equalled by a contortionist, and I had just sense 
enough to see that she seemed to be turning black—and smoking! In my bewilder- 
ment I put out my arm to take hold of her, and She paused. As the man 
and the woman regarded each other it would have been difficult to say which face 
was the whiter of the two. “If I were to remove my bodice, you would see the 
scar there still. Something fell on my arm from the top of the bath which burnt 
me to the bone.” 

There was silence. Mr. Dyke’s voice sounded a little husky. “What 
was it?” 

“Well, some kind person had filled the reservoir of the shower bath, thinking 
that I was the only one who used it, with sulphuric acid instead of with water, 
and Maud had brought it all down upon herself instead of its coming upon me ; 
and, when they got her out of it, no one but a doctor could have told that she 
ever had been a human being. Poor Maudie! Oh my God!” 

Beaufie Buckingham broke into uncontrollable sobs. As he watched her, Mr. 
Dyke came near to crying too. Perhaps it was because he was tender-hearted, 
but it did not seem strange to him that the mere memory of so terrible an 
experience should have moved even a hardened woman of the theatre to tears. 
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He turned away. He trifled with some odds and ends upon the mantelshelf. After 
some seconds he asked a question, gently,— 

“ But surely the wretch who did it was discovered ?” 

“Not a trace of him,—not one! I would have given every dollar 1 had to 
have found him, but they never did. It almost seemed as if some fiend had 
come straight from hell to do it, and then vanished into air. The bathman filled 
the bath with water in the early part of the evening, as he always did. My dresser 
was in the room at the time. ‘The bathman had been in the theatre since he 
was so high.” She held her hand a foot or so above the ground. “He went 
half silly when he heard what had happened. As for the dresser, she was my 
own aunt. I brought her with me into the theatre. I'll stake my life she had 
had no finger in such a pie.” 

“Then there was nothing to show how the vitriol got into the reservoir?” 

“Nothing. You see, the room was empty a great part of the evening, because, 
whenever I was on, my dresser stood at the wings with a cloak ready to throw 
over me as I came off.” 

“How about the doorkeeper ?” 

“That was the man I’d like to have strangled. First of all he declared that 
no one had come into the place except those who were engaged behind. Then it 
turned out that, two or three times that night, he had toddled to a saloon which 
was across the road, and had a nip. Of course, the odds were that, one of those 
times, the sweet stranger who had business in my dressing-room just slipped in 
and out. That doorkeeper got the kick.” 

“And the half-sheet of paper ?” 

“They discovered no more about that than about anything else They did 
find out that it had been posted in a box on Madison Avenue, and then I 
suppose they were so struck at finding out that much that they rested from their 
labours.” 

“Had you yourself no idea who the sender might have been ?” 

Mr. Dyke, as he asked the question, eyed the lady closely. She met his 
glance with perfect candour. She evidently had nothing to conceal. 

“Didn’t I tell you that there were lots who’d like to have my life? Though, 
mind you, I did think that I owed one, for that, to Giulia Santimar.” 

“Who was Giulia Santimar?” 

“She was a Spanish dancer—a gipsy, I think she was. She was starring at 
the Climax when I opened. I soon put her nose out of joint, so I told the boss 
that either she or I would have to go. He gave her her ticket,—then you should 
have seen how she let fly at me! ‘The language which she used in English was 
enough to curl your hair, but I dare swear, by the sound of it, that it was nothing 
to what she said in Spanish. She swore she’d have my life, if she had to stew 
in purgatory for it fora million years. And she meant what she said. Then there 
was her husband. You see, her talking to me like that put my back up, so I 
took him from her.” 

“You took him from her?” 

Mr. Dyke smiled, in spite of himself, impelled by the malicious laughter which 
was in the lady’s eyes. 





“You see, I didn’t like to talk back at her,—that’s not my way. I made love 
to her husband instead. He called himself Augoust Rampini, and he was a 
dancer—a dry, shrivelled-up little chap, like whalebone set on springs. Whatever. 
Santimar was, she wasn’t pretty; he came to me directly I held up my finger. 
That didn’t make her fonder of me.” Leaning her dimpled chin upon the handle 
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of her parasol, Miss Buckingham seemed to muse. ‘I never could make up my 
mind whether he did it, or his wife.” 

“Why should he have done it, under the circumstances you suggest ?” 

“You don’t suppose I kept it up with him? I only did it all to spite her. 
Directly she had gone, I told him he might go after her. Then he let fly at me. 
I am inclined to think that he was quite as much in earnest as his wife,—he was 
a cross-grained little brute.” 

“Did you mention your suspicions of this man and woman to the police ?” 

“Of course I did. But it was proved that, when it happened, Santimar was 
dancing at Milan and Rampini was engaged at the Palais de Cristal in Marseilles. 
That didn’t look as if they could have done it. And yet, somehow, I’ve always 
had my doubts. But if it comes to threatening to take my life, why, it was 
threatened only the other day by one of your own very biggest aristocrats.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. Dyke’s lips wrinkled, quizzically. ‘ ‘To whom do you refer?” 

The lady’s attitude was one of the most engaging frankness. Evidently, to her, 
nothing was sacred, or secret either. 

“The Duchess of Bayswater. You know, her son, the Marquis of Paddington, 
wants me to be his wife; he’s a nice boy, with a nice clean face, and a suit of 
clothes, and nothing else. He told me, the other night, when we were having supper 
—by way, I suppose, of encouraging me to take the plunge—that his mother 
had declared to him that, rather than he should marry me, she would take my 
life with her own hands. He seemed to know his mommie, and he seemed to 
think she meant it. But I can’t go charging duchesses with attempted murder, 
can I?” She rose from her chair. She moved towards Mr. Dyke. “ But about 
this will of mine, that’s what’s worrying me. It isn’t what happened last night so 
much as that I have had another notice sent to me this morning.” 

He started. He stared at her. She did not seem to be at all discomposed. 

“Miss Buckingham! Are you joking?” 

“ That’s as you please. It came to me with this morning’s letters. Here it is. 
You can have a look at it if you like.” 

She handed him an ordinary oblong blue envelope. He observed that the 
postmark was Camberwell. The address was not written, but printed. Inside the 
envelope was half a sheet of coarse letter-paper. On it was printed, in good, bold 
letters, one word—“ Aujourd’hui /” 

“Miss Buckingham! What does this mean?” 

“T guess it means just what it says—‘ To-day.’ It’s my marching orders, that’s 
what it is. There’ll be no deputy this time. The killed one will be me. ‘There’s 
something here which tells me so,—I know.” 

She touched her breast with the tips of her fingers. 

“Surely you will communicate with the police ?” 

“The police?—oh, bother your police!” She gave a little flourish with her 
parasol, expressive of contempt. “I’m going to what you call communicate with 
the police when I leave you; but if two of them were tacked on to my skirts, one 
in front and one behind, they’d do no good. I’m booked.” 

He looked at her, feeling, with a sort of bewilderment, that she was beyond 
his comprehension. Her bearing suggested such absolute conviction, and yet such 
perfect unconcern—and she was so pretty with it all! Her every movement was 
the revelation of a further charm. Leaning against the edge of his writing-table, 
she looked up at him with the frank, almost childlike coquetry, which was evidently 
part of her being. 

“And about that will of mine: you'll make it for me, won’t you? Pollie 
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“He stared at her. She did not seem to be at all discomposed.” 


Pentagon said you would.. It'll be short and plain. I want to leave everything 
I’ve got to my sister Loo.” 


Mr. Dyke reflected. 

“Tf you will accept my services as a friend, I shall be happy to draw up for 
you a simple form of will—if, as you say, you propose to make your sister sole 
residuary legatee.” 


“That’s the time of day.” She kissed her gloved hand to him. “ My sister 


Loo is plain, and therefore good; her husband is honest, and therefore poor ; 
they have five children, and I don’t know how many more are coming along ; and 
the wages of my sin will fall upon them like manna from the skies.” 

He sat down there and then, and drew up the simple form of testament she 
wanted, she furnishing him, from time to time, with the details he needed, as she 
preened herself before his looking-glass. Between whiles she hummed to herself a 
little air. Lifting up the hem of her dainty draperies, she even practised a step or 
two of a dance upon the hearthrug. 

“Will this do?” 

He turned to her. She came to him, and, leaning her hand upon his shoulder, 
she read what he had written. 

“First-rate. You're a trump.” Without any sort of warning she stooped and 
kissed him on the lips. It was like the spontaneous action of a child. He laughed 
a little, and flushed still more. She seemed to be unconscious both of the laughter 
and the flush. ‘Where shall I put my name?” 

“Your signature will require two witnesses. I have a friend in the adjoining 
chambers. If you will permit me, I will see if he is in. I think he may be 
willing to serve, with me, as one of them.” 

Gilbert Ellingham was in. He was willing to do what his friend required, 
especially when Raymond Dyke had poured into his ears a hurried resumé of the 
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lady’s curious story. Returning with him into his own chambers, Raymond Dyke 
introduced Mr. Ellingham to Beaufie Buckingham. Beaufie received him with eyes 
which were alive with laughter. 

“You’ve come to see me sign my will? It’s about time that my will was 
signed, because before to-morrow I’ll be dead.” 

Seeing the lady laughing, Mr. Ellingham treated the whole thing as a_ joke. 
He affixed his signature, as witness, with a flourish. 

“T hope not, Miss Buckingham. It will be very hard on me, since I have 
only just made your acquaintance.” 

Mr. Dyke turned to the lady, as he rose from having witnessed, in his turn, 
her hand and deed. 

“T hope you will not think me discourteous, Miss Buckingham, but I have 
now to inform you that I do not intend to allow you to quit my sight until | 
have seen you place yourself in communication with the police. After what you 
have told me, whether you do or do not like it, 1 mean to keep watch and ward 
over you as if I were some sort of elder brother.” 

She laughed at him. 

“You're welcome. I'll be delighted! If you care, you may act as guardian 
angel to me the whole day long.” She pointed to the half-sheet of paper which 
lay upon the table. ‘But it won’t be a guardian angel that will keep me safe 
from, whoever it was sent that. It’s in the betting that my checks will be called 
in underneath your very nose.—Have a candy ?” 

She held out a box of sweets to them. ‘They declined. 

“What a gorgeous box!” said Mr. Ellingham. 

“Isn't it lovely? It’s a present from some one, though I haven't the faintest 
notion who.” 

‘The box in question she had drawn from the pocket of her dress. It was one of 
those small but elaborate affairs, patronised by the manufacturers of bonbons, and by 
some of their customers, which cost so very much more than their contents. She took 
out from it a chocolate bonbon, holding the sweetmeat up for them to see. 

“Tsn’t ita large one? I shall never be able to eat it in one mouthful. I shall 
have to bite it in two.” 

Suiting the action to the word, saucily enough, while they looked at her, she 
placed the bonbon between her beautiful white teeth and bit at it. And, instantly, 
there was a flash, a loud report, a blinding smoke. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Dyke, who was standing farthest from the lady: 
“what’s happened ?” 


Mr. Ellingham, holding his hands to his face, was staggering about like a 
drunken man. 


“Ray!” he cried: “where are you? What devil’s trick is this! I do believe 
I’m blind!” 

His belief was a correct one. He was blind. With the physical eye he was 
never again to look out upon the world. For one reason it was as well that it 
should be so. Had he been able to see, in a mirror, what was left of his face, 
the sight would have been as much as he could bear. 

“ Gilbert!” said Mr. Dyke. He had not realised the situation. ‘“ Miss 
Buckingham !” 

She was lying on the floor. He went and looked at her. “ Help!” he 
screamed. He ran to the door, shrieking like a madman. The horror of it had 
unhinged his brain. And, indeed, he was destined to carry traces of the horror 
of it with him to his grave. 
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Help came in abundance. But it was no good. Beaufie Buckingham had 
been the subject of an excellent practical illustration of the progress of modern 
science. What had seemed a chocolate bonbon had been, in reality, some species 
of bomb, which had been constructed with such delicate, and withal such diabolical 
ingenuity, that it required but the pressure of a woman’s teeth to explode it. She 
had applied the pressure. The explosion had ensued. 

It was never discovered who had presented her with the donbonniére. ‘The rest 
of its contents were genuine sweetmeats. ‘The donor had, apparently, taken it for 
granted that one specimen of the wonders of science would be sufficient. And his 
supposition had been justified. 

There was a great crowd at the funeral. Among the “floral offerings” which 
were sent, as tributes of sympathy and of affection, was a large cross which was 
formed of Eucharis lilies, and which bore a card on which was inscribed in a large, 
dashing hand, the name “Giulia Santimar,” and underneath, in a smaller hand, 
“ Augoust Rampini,” while in a corner was written, by a true artist in caligraphy, 


‘*To sleep is best.” 


It might have been meant in irony. Who knows? ‘The thing is true enough. 
At that time the husband and the wife were together, and had been together for 
some weeks, fulfilling an engagement at the Opera House in Vienna. 


RICHARD MARSH. 


NEVERMORE. 


™“ WEET violets, some white, some blue, 
Under my garden hedgerow grew, 

Fragrant and fair : 

Then Spring sped past; they drooped ; at last 
The bed was bare ; 

Yet grieved I not, for well I knew 

Another Spring with sun and rain 

Would woo them into life again. 


Through trellised window, o’er my bed 
A silver star did nightly shed 
Its twinkling rays : 
I knew ’twould creep, while I did sleep, 
3eyond my gaze ; 
Yet still I grieved not, for I said, 
“Fair Star, I know the morrow’s night 
Will bring thee back to greet my sight.” 


A maid was mine, fairer I trow 

Than violet or starlight glow ; 
But woe the day ! 

Love left his nest, forsook her breast, 
And stole away ; 

And now I grieve, for well I know 

My flowers may bloom, my star soft burn, 

But Love will nevermore return. 


WILL HILL. 
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OLD MEMORIES. 
III. 


FTER the action of Bolundshuhur, Greathed’s column 
(as our force was called) continued its march down 
country. In all directions there were manifest tokens 
of the anarchy that had prevailed during the previous 
four or five months. Everything belonging to or 
bearing any trace of British rule had been ruthlessly 
destroyed. At Bolundshuhur, the Government buildings 
and bungalows had been burned, there was no traffic on 
the public roads, the telegraph posts and wire had been 
taken away, and even the milestones had been broken 
and thrown down. Our wooden telegraph posts were 

fixed in iron sockets about three feet long, to protect the wood from the ravages 

of white ants. The ingenuity of the rebels had converted these iron sockets into 
miniature cannon, cutting up the telegraph wire as ammunition. In some of our 
smaller fights these queer little guns were used against us, but I cannot say that 

I ever heard of any serious casualty being caused by the “telegraph guns” as 

they were called. 

Our route lay down the Grand Trunk road; all our hopes and aspirations 
breathing the one watchword “ Relief of Lucknow,” where Havelock’s gallant little 
force, having succeeded in the face of enormous difficulties in effecting a junction 
with the beleaguered garrison there, and relieving them from their immediate and 
almost certain danger of annihilation, were themselves besieged. It was necessary 
for us to overcome all opposition by the way, and our first obstacle was encountered 
at the village of Akrabad, near Allyghur, where a large body of rebels was assembled 
under the leadership of two noted and influential Rajpoot Zemindars. The four 
detachments of Native Cavalry were sent on ahead rapidly, with orders to surround 
the village and cut off all escape, which was most effectively accomplished. ‘The 
Infantry coming up took the place by assault, but there was no determined oppo- 
sition and the rebels broke and fled, only to fall into the hands of the surrounding 
Cavalry. There was not much excitement over the affair,—and I only mention it 
here as we succeeded in killing the two leaders (brothers), very fine, stalwart men, 
whose bodies were brought into the village and exposed in the market-place for 
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identification. By a curious coincidence, which I only discovered many years after, 
the third brother (then a native officer in the 17th Irregular Cavalry—which regiment 
mutinied, while he, fortunately for himself, remained faithful), came in for all the 
property, which was assigned to him by Government as a reward for his loyalty. 
This man years afterwards was the Ressaldar Major of my regiment, the 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, and one of the finest native officers of the old stamp I have ever come 
across. His name was Jowahir Sing; he eventually retired from the service with a 
large pension, and the title of Sirdar Bahadur, to live in his jagheer, this same 
village of Akrabad. He and I often compared notes of the events of the Mutiny 
days, and I don’t think he ever bore me the slightest grudge for having taken part 
in the action which resulted in the death of his two brothers and his own good 
fortune! I went once to buy remounts in his district (a great horse-breeding one), 
and stayed the night at his village, and he took quite a keen interest in my account 
of the cavalry action I have here mentioned. 

Whilst our force was encamped at Allyghur, where also we had some desultory 
fighting, urgent news came from Agra calling for immediate reinforcements, as a 
large force of mutineers was threatening that important city from the direction of 
Gwalior and Dholepur. In fact, the call for relief was so urgent that our whole 
force made a forced march on to Agra (doing the last fifty miles in twenty-eight 
hours), hoping and expecting to have a good fight the next day. We arrived on 
the morning of October roth. As our advanced cavalry passed over the bridge of 
boats, immediately under the imposing fort of Agra, all seemed curiously quiet and 
peaceful, nothing in the least indicating that an enemy could be anywhere in the 
vicinity—and such, to our disappointment, we were informed by the local authorities 
was the case. The mutineers, it was asserted, having heard of our approach, had 
retired, and not a sign of them was to be seen or heard of. 

But a great surprise was in store for us: as soon as our camp site was pointed 
out to us, and I had seen the men dismounted and picketing their horses, I rode 
up to the fort, having accepted with many others an invitation to breakfast with an 
old chum in the commissariat—a known provider of all that was good—and I was 
just sitting down to a quiet, square meal when the sound of guns boomed suddenly 
and rapidly in our ears. There was no mistaking the sound: they were guns in 
action, as at such a time no powder was wasted on salutes. To jump from the 
table and mount our horses was the work of an instant, and we galloped down to 
the camp. ‘There was great commotion and much firing going on. ‘The enemy, 
who had never left their ground, were upon us, and their cavalry had made a rush 
through to our camp. We got to arms in an incredibly short space of time and 
attacked them. In their turn they seemed to be quite surprised at our presence, 
thinking they had only the Agra force to oppose them; though they fought very 
pluckily at first, they were as usual beaten, and having made no arrangement for 
a retreat lost every one of their guns and left a number of killed and wounded. 
But the mé/ée soon was over, and the rest of the action was a pursuit, varied by 
many single fights; for though “ John Pandy,” as we styled the mutinous sepoy, 
would not stand up against us as a body, their individual gallantry was undeniable, 
and many men fought like heroes when driven to bay. The pursuit only ceased 
at the banks of the river—the Kala Nuddee, I think it was called. By that time 
we were all pretty tired, but seeing on the opposite side some of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who in full confidence of their safety with the river between us had begun 
to wave their swords in defiance (my wrath, moreover, being additionally fired by 
seeing that they wore the hated French-grey uniform so lately my own), I proceeded 
with my men to cross the river by a ford, and once over we soon put an end to 
VoL. X.—No. 43. 
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their swagger. Amongst their losses was a leader of rank who was trying to escape 
in an eka (light country cart) My men brought me back his gold collar, a badge 
of rank worn by all native officers of the old Company’s army, proving him to have 
been a Soubadar Major of an infantry regiment. This badge was afterwards stolen 
with other things from my tent. I made a sad mistake that day: when fording 
the river I again came across a fine bullock shigram which had been abandoned 
by its owners in their hasty flight, but which I passed by, partly in my anxiety to 
get to the opposite bank, and possibly because I had previously annexed a similar 
cart at Bolundshuhur. I heard afterwards that this cart and its contents, which were 
very valuable, fell into another’s hands, and I had but the regret of having missed 
a golden opportunity ! 

This action of Agra was a marvellously successful one in all its results. Surprised, 
in the first instance (for we were undoubtedly caught napping, in fancied security 
in the absence of our enemy), regiments having no preconcerted plan of action, 
had to fight their own battle according to their position as they stood in the 
encamping ground, and dispose of their immediate enemy as best they could. Most 
fortunately they were thoroughly accustomed to sudden attacks, and all behaved 
right well. Equally fortunately, the enemy did not appear to be under any 
organised system of attack, and the result of the mé/ée was quickly fatal to them. 
The goth Lancers, the first regiment on whom the attack took place, behaved 
splendidly, as they always did ; but one squadron, which bore the first brunt, suffered 
very severely, losing two officers,—Captain French killed, and Lieutenant Jones 
desperately wounded and almost cut to pieces. His recovery was a marvel to all, 
and his subsequent decoration of the Victoria Cross was well earned and deserved. 
I was well pleased with the behaviour of my men on this occasion. ‘They had 
very readily pulled themselves together when the first alarm took place, and 
behaved with considerable dash. It was always necessary to bear in mind that these 
men were utterly undisciplined and untaught soldiers according to our ideas, being 
either raw recruits, or disbanded soldiers of the old Khalsa army, who had fought 
against us in the Punjab some eight years previously. ‘They were indifferent riders, 
as Sikhs usually are (till taught), and at least half of them used with one hand to 
clutch hold of the high knob in front of the Sikh saddle as they galloped along. 
They had no knowledge of drill or of our words of command; in fact, all I 
attempted to teach them were, “Threes right” or “ Threes left” (never Threes 
about !), and “ Form Line,” “ Charge.” However, with all their want of knowledge 
and training, they had plenty of pluck, and their success lay in that, combined with 
readiness and good-will for any amount of work. In strong contrast to my men 
was the discipline and turn-out of the three detachments of Punjab Cavalry, under 
Watson, Probyn, and Younghusband. These regiments were the nucleus of the 
famous Bengal: Cavalry of the present day—the finest and most efficient Light 
Cavalry in the world. It was on this occasion that Lieutenant Younghusband had 
a singularly narrow escape. During a charge he and his horse suddenly disappeared 
down a blind well. He was quickly followed by a mounted sowar, and by yet 
another. The well probably was almost dry, but the fall itself and the shock of the 
others falling on him must have been awful ; yet, strange to say, Younghusband was 
taken out alive, the sole survivor of the men and horses that went down. He 
was taken to hospital terribly bruised, but made a rapid recovery, and was able to 
accompany the force down country. Brigadier Hope Grant of the gth Lancers 
joined the force at Agra, and took the command from Brigadier Greathed as senior 
officer. I believe it was never quite settled which of the three Brigadiers, Greathed, 
Hope Grant, or Cotton (the latter commanding the Agra Brigade), could claim the 
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honour of the victory on October roth, for they all sent in despatches. But as all 
the work was done by our force, and we were then under Greathed’s orders, we, 
who were chiefly concerned, always gave him the credit of being the leader. Had 
it been a reverse instead of a victory, I doubt if there would have been very keen 
claims for the responsibility. After the battle of Agra the force proceeded down 
country in pursuit of its original plan for the relief of Lucknow. I was told off to 
escort a large convoy of camels with supplies, which were being collected by the 
indefatigable commissariat officer at Agra, my old friend Chalmers, the same with 
whom I was breakfasting in the fort when the alarm first sounded on the roth. 
These were quickly collected, to my great satisfaction, and I hastened after the 
force. I had left at Allyghur one hundred sabres under Lieutenant G. A. A. Baker, 
thereby reducing my detachment to about two hundred and fifty. At Agra a new 
subaltern was attached to me—Lieutenant Craigie Halkett, from one of the mutinied 
regiments there—as nice a lad as I ever met, quite a child in looks, but full of go and 
ardour. Hampered as we were with this large convoy of camels, which extended 
miles in length, and with only my small force to guard them, I was glad enough 
to pick up the force again and hand over my troublesome charge. We had 
occasional skirmishes, but no particular excitement in our march down country, 
excepting a small opposition near the very ancient and ruined town of Kanouj, in 
which, however, I had no part. 

Just one march before we reached Cawnpore a very unpleasant incident occurred, 
which caused me great grief at the time,and which I feared would utterly ruin all 
my chances of distinction, but which, as so many things unexpectedly do in one’s 
daily life, afterwards proved just the reverse. I have already alluded to the undis- 
ciplined state of my men, and that their idea of “orders” was about as vague as 
could be well conceived. Our commander—Brigadier Hope Grant, C.B., a man 
who had been brought up in the strict routine of the gth Lancers—could not 
appreciate the fact that such a “rabble,” as he was pleased to term us ‘“ Hodson’s 
Horse,” could be worth anything as soldiers. As ill luck would have it, on visiting 
the picquets one afternoon the General (Hope Grant) found the one supplied by 
Hodson’s Horse sadly wanting in that alert smartness so dear to the heart of the 
energetic cavalry commander. He was very angry, and “ pitched into” the native 
officer roundly and justly, as he deserved ; and then sent for me, when he gave me 
as rough a rubbing-up as his naturally kind old heart and tongue was capable of, 
and, visiting all the sins of my men, who never dreamt they were to blame, on my 
devoted head, passed the order that the detachment of Hodson’s Horse under 
Lieutenant Hugh Gough was to be placed on perpetual rear-guard till further orders. 

This was a blow and a punishment with a vengeance. There is no duty so 
irksome, sO Onerous, or sO wanting in opportunity, as that of “rear-guard.” I, in 
my turn, was naturally very disgusted with my men, and gave them, and especially 
the native officers, my views on the matter most strongly. They were full of 
penitence, and vowed they would show what they could do to make up for it 
on the earliest opportunity. But this was small consolation to me, especially as 
we were not likely to get the desired opportunity in our unenviable position on the 
rear-guard, 

Towards the end of October the column reached Cawnpore, where we found 
everything very quiet; and, if it had not been for the destruction and desolation 
around, one would never have believed from the general demeanour of the people 
that they had ever been in opposition to our rule, whereas the whole city and the 
general population had sided with the Nana, and had shared in his infamous 
atrocities. Having myself been staying at Cawnpore only two months before the 
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outbreak of the Mutiny, the sight of the ruined station, the burnt bungalows, and 
the memory of my old friends murdered under such terrible circumstances, recalled 
to my mind all the sad events of the past few months. And when I beheld the 
well and its surroundings, where our poor women and children had been hacked 
to pieces and their bodies thrown down, my blood boiled for vengeance. Doubtless 
in these far distant days, when the memory of the deeds of blood and cruelty 
practised on our people by the treacherous Nana and our own sepoys has faded 
away, such a sentiment may be condemned; but for any one who had absolutely 
seen the sword-cuts on the tree over the well, with the stains of blood, and here 
and there tresses of hair cut into the bark, and who, moreover, had gone through 
the experiences I had in that first awful night at Meerut, there could be but one 
thought—vengeance, deep and sure. 

One could scarcely believe that so lengthened a stand could have been made 
by the small garrison under General Wheeler against such frightful odds, in a 
miserable intrenchment such as that in which they held their own for so long, and 
from which they were only dislodged by treachery—inducing a capitulation, whereby 
our people were placed in the hands of the Nana and his supporters, in whose word 
and honour they placed their trust. I can only conceive that it was the presence 
of the women and children and the hope of saving them that induced Sir Hugh 
Wheeler to capitulate. Alone with his small garrison, he would doubtless have 
made a strong effort to cut his way through their enemies; and, though they 
probably would have been destroyed, they would at any rate have sold their lives 
dearly. But it was decided otherwise. ‘Trust was placed in the Nana’s word, and 
the result was that the brave little garrison, unarmed and defenceless, was destroyed 
almost to a man, and the women and children fell into the Nana’s hands to meet 
a later and more cruel death. 

Our column, having halted a day or two, awaiting orders from our new Com- 
mander-in-chief—Sir Colin Campbell, who was hastening up country—again moved 
on our way to Lucknow. We left Cawnpore on October 30th, Hodson’s Horse 
still occupying our place of punishment—“ perpetual rear-guard.” For the first two 
days there was neither fighting nor excitement of any kind. On the third day, 
however, opposition met the column at the Bunnee Bridge, the passage of which 
was disputed by the enemy, who were posted in a strong village commanding the 
bridge. Of course I saw nothing of this fight, being employed in looking after the 
safety of the baggage and hustling up the camels and bullock-carts, which formed a 
long and straggling line—a task very trying to one’s temper and patience, and the 
more so as one felt so utterly disgusted at being kept out of the good thing going 
on in front. In fact, I was not amiable. But fortune smiled on me when least 
expected, and sent an enterprising enemy round by the rear to see what they could 
do in the way of loot and damage. This party, numbering over two hundred 
horsemen, suddenly appeared on our left flank, and made a dash towards the line 
of baggage. Captain Wheatcroft, of the Carabineers—a gallant officer, who had 
just come out from England in hopes of joining his regiment at Meerut or Delhi, 
and who, on reporting his arrival at Cawnpore, had been posted to the Military 
Train—was then commanding the rear-guard. He desired me to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s cavalry, and see what they were up to. I went forward, therefore, with 
some fifteen troopers, and soon came in full view of the enemy—a body of our 
own mutinied Irregular Horse—who, seeing the smallness of my party, promptly 
came at us, and saluted us with a volley from their carbines, which, as they fired 
from on horseback, was ill directed and harmless. In the meantime, I ordered up 
as many of my regiment as I could quickly gather together, and as soon as I got 
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about forty men charged them with a tremendous cheer, and soon got into the 
thick of them. They could not stand the shock of the charge, which we were 
able to deliver home, and broke and fled. We pursued them some way, and cut 
up numbers of them. My men were mad to retrieve their disgrace and the rear- 
guard punishment, and behaved most splendidly. Wheatcroft, in the meantime, 
seeing me disappear over the undulating ground with a cheer and a charge, and 
knowing our small numbers, was in a desperate state of anxiety and alarm, and was 
about to start to my assistance, when he saw us returning in triumph and safety. 
To me this little affair gave the deepest joy, for I felt my men had shown what they 
could do, and that if they had been slack on picquet duty, they were not slack in 
a charge. Wheatcroft was full of praise and congratulation, and made a very flattering 
report of my little achievement to General Hope Grant, who made amends for all 
we had suffered by saying he had been mistaken in his estimation of my men, and 
adding that we should have the post of advance-guard on the march of the force 
to the Alum Bagh. I slept that night the sleep of the justly happy, and dreamed 
of Victoria crosses, brevets and other chances, which I had thought were closed to 
me for ever. 

We halted a day or two at the Bunnee Bridge, awaiting the arrival of Sir Colin 
Campbell to take command of the force, now augmented by troops from England 
—who, though not many, were worth their weight in gold. The first day of the 
halt the cavalry in camp were employed in scouring the country, scouting every- 
where for any bodies of the enemy’s cavalry who might be prowling about, and 
here and there punishing refractory villages, the inhabitants of which had been 
hostile to us, but who in most cases had wisely quitted their tenements and escaped 
the results of our search. With a detachment of my regiment I had come to a 
village known to have been actively hostile, and my orders were to burn it. I 
found the village apparently empty, and had sent parties to set the houses on fire, 
waiting myself outside, attended by one orderly, when suddenly a /akeer rushed 
out from a building and came straight at me. His naked body smeared with dust 
and ashes, and with his long matted hair, he looked a veritable fiend, as armed with 
a /athie or iron-bound stick, he bounded at me with a yell of fury, taking me 
completely by surprise. I had barely time to take out my _ revolver—which 
unfortunately was only a toy weapon presented to me by a lady on my leaving 
Meerut, and the only pistol I possessed. I promptly fired at him, hitting him full on 
his left breast, but the wretched little popgun failed to do more than just stagger him, 
when he again made a bound forward, shouting, “ Ham bhi marega, soor” (“1 also 
can strike, pig”), and I had just time to draw my sword and ward off a terrific blow, 
which almost broke down my guard, but which I returned with such effect that he 
turned back and fled into the burning village, cursing me loudly as he went. I saw 
no more of him, and I presume he perished among his gods, without the satisfaction 
of having gained his passport to heaven through the sacrifice of an infidel. He was 
a gallant scoundrel ; but I cannot say his language was that of a holy man, which 
according to his lights he aspired to be. ‘The harmless result of my pistol-shot, which, 
though hitting him directly over the heart, had but staggered him, warned me for 
the future not to trust in such a miniature weapon, and I took the earliest opportunity 
to provide myself with a good serviceable Colt’s revolver. 

The Commander-in-chief, Sir Colin Campbell, joined us on November roth, 
and on the following day he reviewed the force. It was not a very imposing 
array, as far as numbers went ; but it was a veteran little army, fit and ready to 
go anywhere or dare anything, especially in the cause for which we were fighting. 
The old Chief made a short speech to each regiment as he passed. When he 
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came to the Punjab Irregular Cavalry, the four detachments of which under 
Watson, Probyn, Younghusband and myself, were drawn up together, he stopped 
and gave us no end of udos, saying he had heard what good service we had done 
at Delhi and in the march down country, and complimented the native officers 
and men. I was more than ever pleased that my own men in particular had 
distinguished themselves so lately, and had redeemed their character in Sir Hope 
Grant’s opinion. 

On November tr2th, 1857, the forces under the Commander-in-chief in India 
marched on to the Alum Bagh. I now, with my detachment, had the post of 
honour on the advance-guard, as Sir Hope Grant had promised me should be the 
case. It was not expected we should meet with opposition, as Havelock’s troops 
held the Alum Bagh; and though they had had constant and severe fighting ever 
since the first relief of Lucknow, it all came from the direction of the city and 
the beleaguering enemy. But suddenly, as our column was advancing up the 
road, an attack developed itself on the right flank, where a body of the enemy, 
calculated at about two thousand strong, with two guns, had taken up a position, 
having apparently come out of the fort of Jellalabad. As these guns were 
troublesome, and perhaps from the wish to give me a chance, the General—for it 
was Hope Grant who was commanding the advance—rode up to me, and desired 
me to take my squadron and see if I could capture the guns. He further gave me 
an order to spike them if I found I could not get them away; and to carry out 
this order I was provided with a hammer and spikes, or large nails. Of how I 
disposed of them I have not the slightest recollection, but I rather suspect 1 
threw them away! 

With my small body of men, my only chance of success was by making a 
flank attack, and if possible a surprise. With this object I made a considerable 
détour, and managed, under cover of some fields of growing corn or sugar-cane, 
to arrive on the left flank of the enemy, perfectly unseen. The guns were posted 
on a small mound, and a considerable body of the enemy had an admirable 
position in rear of this mound, in front of and amidst some trees and scrub. 
Between us and them lay a marshy jhee/, with long, reedy grass—an unpleasant 
obstacle, but which served admirably to cover our movements. I then advanced my 
men through this j/ee? and long grass at a trot, and so concealed our movements 
till we got clear, when I gave the word “Form line” and “Charge.” My men 
gave a ringing cheer, and we were into the masses. ‘The surprise was complete, 
and owing to its suddenness they had no conception of our numbers, and so 
the shock to them and victory to us was as if it had been a whole brigade. 
My charger “ Tearaway,” the horse left me in poor Phillips’ will, carried me like a 
bird, and I found myself well ahead. It seemed, like cutting one’s way through a 
field of corn, and I had to make a lane for myself as I rode along. The men 
followed me splendidly, and in a very short time the affair was over,—the guns 
were captured, the enemy scattered, and the fight became a pursuit. Our loss was 
very trifling, as is often the case in a sudden surprise, but we cut up numbers of 
the enemy, and should have accounted for more but for the nature of the ground. 
I came out of the fight untouched, and this I attribute to the pace I went; but 
my good horse “‘Tearaway” suffered, having a sabre-slash over his quarter and 
another sabre-wound on his fore leg, while my coat skirt was cut clean through, 
and the puggeree which, wound round a forage cap, had been my sole head-dress 
during the past months, was cut almost to the last fold, but by its thickness 
undoubtedly saved my head. ‘Two or three staff officers had ridden round, seeing 
what was going on, and shared in the fight, among them Roberts and Augustus 
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Anson, and, I believe, Captain Mayne (subsequently killed at the attack on the 
Dilkoosha). Sir Colin Campbell had just ridden up to the front as the affair 
took place, and witnessed the charge. I was very proud, both for my men and 
myself, when a little later he sent for me, and, complimenting me highly, said he 
should be glad to promote any man I would recommend for conspicuous gallantry. 
Sir Colin Campbell afterwards made particular mention of my name in his despatches, 
thereby gaining for me the honoured and most-coveted distinction of the Victoria 
Cross. 

The force advanced from the Alum Bagh to the capture of the Dilkoosha 
(formerly the summer palace of the kings of Oude), and from thence to the 
Martinitre, now known as the Martinitre College.* There was a great deal of 
fighting during those two days, and many casualties; amongst them, to my great 
regret, was the death of Captain Wheatcroft of the Carabineers. My own share in 
the fighting was very small, as we were on rear-guard both days, but not now as 
a punishment, only as being on the roster for the day; and its monotony was not 
relieved by even a desultory charge. ‘The Punjab Cavalry came in for work, as 
usual, both Watson and Probyn charging gallantly and doing good service. On 
the evening of the 15th (November) the orders were out for the advance on 
Lucknow the following day. Having had two days’ hard work, and with the 
prospect of still harder on the morrow, we were just settling down in our 
camp under some trees in the Martinitre inclosure, had fed and watered our 
horses, when I received an order to accompany with my men a staff officer 
who was returning to the Alum Bagh, to bring up the reserve rifle ammunition, 
which had most unaccountably been left behind when the force advanced the 
previous day. Lieutenant Younghusband, commanding the squadron 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, also formed part of the escort. The staff officer who carried the orders 
was Lieutenant Frederick Roberts. Starting by night, we took the route by which 
our force had advanced. After passing the Dilkoosha, some doubt arose as to our 
proper road; fhere was very little in the shape of “road” at all to guide us. 
Roberts, however, produced a compass, and with its aid we arrived safely at the 
Alum Bagh, took over charge of the ammunition, and returned to our camp in time 
to take part in next day’s proceedings. Younghusband held to his opinion that the 
road lay in the contrary direction. He eventually arrived there, but not till after we 
had left on our return march. On the morning of November 16th, 1857, the force 
under Sir Colin Campbell, advanced to the relief of Lucknow, leaving a strong 
garrison at the Dilkoosha and La Martinitre. On this occasion my detachment was 
the advance-guard. After marching about a mile we came to a thick jungle, with 
only a narrow lane through trees and shrubs. The Commander-in-chief, who was 
commanding in person, now ordered up a company of the 53rd Regiment to 
skirmish through the thicket. After advancing a quarter of a mile farther we came 
to a village where our skirmishers were fired upon ; more infantry were ordered up, 
and in about another minute the action had begun in real earnest. We found the 
enemy, who were in great force, had taken up their position in the garden of 
Secundra-bagh, a pleasure garden, but walled all round and loopholed for musketry 
defence. It was evident that this place must be taken before any further advance 
could be made. And it was still more evident to me that we, Hodson’s Horse, 
were in a most inconvenient spot: we could neither advance nor retire, for in the 
first place, any further progress was rendered impossible by abattis and barricades 

* This fine building was originally built by a French General Martin for a college, for which 


purpose it is still maintained by the British Government. There are similar institutions in Calcutta 
and at Lyons, France. 
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in front; and in the second, the narrow lane was speedily blocked by infantry and 
artillery hurrying up to the scene of action. It was indeed a scene of turmoil! Up, 
too, came the Commander-in-chief himself. Seeing me and my troopers blocking up 
the road, and as | said irretrievably “ stuck,” he wanted to know what we were 
doing there, and why we did not make way for the infantry and artillery ; forgetting 
for the moment, pehaps, that duty had led us to the front, and abattis and barricades 
made our moving aside easier said than done; exit there was none, and we had to 
dispose of ourselves as best we could, but I have seldom found myself so very much 
de trop as I was on this occasion. 

In the meantime the infantry had hurried up, and were preparing to assault ; 
but it was necessary to breach the walls first, and for this purpose a.troop of 
Bengal Horse Artillery (Blunt’s, 1 think) was brought up, and soon commenced a 
furious cannonade on the garden wall at a very short range, point blank. A couple 
of Peel’s 24-pounder guns were also brought into action, manned by British tars— 
splendid fellows, to whom fighting seemed but a pastime, and who had excited the 
intense admiration of our Sikhs when the British reinforcements first joined us. It 
took a very short time to batter in a considerable breach; and then ensued one of 
the most exciting scenes I ever witnessed—the 93rd Highlanders and 4th Punjab 
Infantry racing like mad to be first in the breach. 

At this time I and my men were under cover of a mud wall, which in a measure 
protected us from the fire of the rebel force which lay between us and Lucknow, 
but in full view of all that occurred in the taking of the Secundra-bagh. It was a 
most stirring sight, and 1 confess at this moment I longed to be in with them and 
free from my forced inaction. I could not well say which won the race for the 
breach, Sikh or Highlander—at any rate they went in shoulder to shoulder. The 
story is well known how they forced their way in, and the opposition they met with ; 
for at the first rush the invaders could only enter in limited numbers, but those who 
did, made their point good, and the stream of attack strengthening every moment, 
ground was gained at every step; and almost in less time than it has taken me 
to describe the scene, the Secundra-bagh was captured. But the fighting continued 
for some time. ‘The enemy had no retreat, they knew they would receive no quarter, 
and so they fought in wild despair. Not a man escaped: over seventeen hundred 
dead bodies lay in that small walled inclosure, and I believe every man among 
them a mutineer. How long the conflict actually lasted I cannot say, but I can 
never forget the continual roll and rattle of musketry, the cheers and shouts of the 
victors, and the cries of the vanquished; as it gradually ceased, and a comparative 
silence ensued, varied by occasional shots or a section volley, or sudden roll of 
independent firing, one realised that a great triumph had been won that day by 
British pluck and British steel. 

After the capture of Secundra-bagh I was ordered to join the remainder of the 
cavalry force, occupied in watching and guarding our flanks and communication—a 
work certainly more suited to our capacities than being inclosed in the midst of an 
infantry action—where, though never actively engaged, we were exposed to a con- 
siderable fire during the day, and I had to deplore the loss of my subaltern, young 
Craigie-Halkett, who, struck by a fragment of shell in the spine, was mortally 
wounded and died after a month of great suffering. A right gallant lad, he had 
joined me at Agra but a short time before, and now his career was closed. Our 
other casualties were three or four sowars wounded and one killed. 

The troops were now rapidly pushed up to advance on Lucknow. Despatches 
and history have related, better than I could possibly describe, all the events that 
led up to the final relief of Lucknow, telling not only the deeds of that brave little 
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garrison which with its gallant commanders, Sir Henry Lawrence and Brigadier Inglis, 
had endured so much, but also of that heroic force which, under Outram and 
Havelock, had successfully fought their way to Lucknow in the face of frightful 
odds and under such trying conditions. 

But the relief was accomplished; next day our commanders joined hands ; 
and great must have been our old chief’s satisfaction at the result of his hard 
fighting, and greater still the delight of the brave generals, whose anxieties had 
been so overwhelming. Sir Henry Lawrence, alas! had been killed in the early 
part of the siege. 

It was a great and real grief to the whole army when, a day or two afterwards, 
we heard that the noble Havelock had succumbed to the illness which had seized 
him immediately after the Relief, and almost before he had time to realise that he 
had gained the reward of all his toil, anxiety, and valour. But his great name 
has lived, and will live for ever, in the heart of every soldier. 

Sir Colin Campbell now decided on the evacuation of Lucknow, finding he had 
not a sufficiently large force to hold it and at the same time carry out his plan 
of relieving the North-west Provinces, where the mutinous pest was still in the 
ascendant. The next few days were therefore spent in removing the sick and 
wounded, the ladies and children, and such military stores as were worth the 
removal, to the Dilkoosha. I took the opportunity to visit the long-beleaguered 
Residency two or three times; my only previous visit to Lucknow having been 
about two months before the outbreak of the Mutiny, when I had gone there for a 
festive gathering, races, balls and such-like, and when I had made many friends and 
met with much kindness. On my present visit how changed was everything ! 
Those who had entertained me so kindly a short time before were now destitute, 
houses and homes burnt and pillaged, and they themselves had been for months 
enduring hardships and privations which few in our happy England can realise: 
women and children exposed to all the trials of an Indian climate, aggravated 
by hunger and sickness, and want of even the ordinary necessities of life, with 
continuous fighting and slaughter around them, and all the horrors of a siege. Of 
those I had known, some had lived through these miseries, but many had succumbed. 
Glad were those who were left to see us and hear news of the outer world, and 
thankful to receive the few creature comforts we could bestow. We had but little, 
but, needless to say, that little was freely given. 

On November 22nd we evacuated the Residency, with all the buildings we 
had taken, and the combined forces were concentrated at the Martinitre and 
the Dilkoosha. On the 25th we commenced our retirement towards Cawnpore, 
leaving a strong force at the Alum Bagh, under the command of Sir James 
Outram. 

Scarcely had Sir Colin’s force marched from the Alum Bagh when news reached 
us of severe fighting at Cawnpore, and the necessity of a forced march for the relief 
of the force there, which, under the command of General Wyndham, of Redan 
fame, had met with a serious reverse in an engagement with a vastly superior force 
of the enemy, composed chiefly of the Gwalior contingent, a small army kept up 
by the Maharajah of Gwalior under treaty with the British Government, on much 
the same lines as the present Hyderabad contingent, being drilled and officered by 
British officers, but paid by the Maharajah. This contingent had mutinied some 
months previously, killing some of their officers, the remainder of whom escaped to 
Agra. They had remained intact as a separate force, and had now advanced against 
Cawnpore from Calpee ; and knowing the weakness of our garrison there, their object 
was to take Sir Colin in rear, and overcoming the weaker force under Wyndham, to 
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cut us off in our retirement from Oude. They had so far succeeded that, having 
beaten Wyndham in the open, they had driven him into his intrenchments, and had 
taken possession of the city of Cawnpore, and so for a time were masters of the 
situation. But not for long! As soon as Sir Colin heard of Wyndham’s reverse 
he made all haste to his relief, though, being impeded by the large convoy of sick, 
wounded, and the impedimenta brought out of the Residency, our progress was not 
so quick as we would have wished. 

The duties of the cavalry on this return march were very heavy, our numbers 
were few, and we had a large convoy to guard. But our progress was unimpeded, 
and we duly reached Cawnpore, and as we recrossed the bridge of boats, being 
pounded at by a battery of the enemy’s guns, we felt we were in for another good 
thing, and blessed our lucky stars accordingly. We found General Wyndham’s small 
garrison safely maintaining their intrenched position, but absolutely shut up therein, 
having lost their camp and camp equipage. 

The arrival of Sir Colin’s force quite altered the state of affairs: the enemy took 
up a more respectful position as regards distance and attitude, and from being the 
aggressive party had to assume the defensive. 

As soon as carriage could be procured, the Chief wisely determined to despatch 
everything in the shape of impedimenta towards Allahabad ; and thankful must have 
been the feelings of the poor ladies and the sick and wounded, when their faces 
were turned towards home—though the convoy of so valuable a freight must have 
been a source of much anxiety to those who were placed in charge. 

During the few days’ delay at Cawnpore we had a certain amount of skirmishing 
and occasional cannonading, which served to keep up our spirits, knowing that a 
better time was coming. 

My detachment of Hodson’s Horse was encamped not far from the “ Savada 
Kotee,” the large house which had been occupied by the Nana when he was 
besieging the ill-fated Wheeler in his so-called intrenchment, and where, I believe, 
at one time our women and children had been imprisoned, after the wholesale 
massacre of Wheeler’s Garrison. 

The enemy’s cavalry day-picquets were posted not far from us, and we used 
constantly to go out and try to tempt them into coming into the open—but they 
were too shy for a closer acquaintance. 

The whole force was right glad when, having started off the convoy in safety to 
Allahabad, our forced inaction was at an end, and the morning of December 6th 
again found us in order of battle. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s dispositions were very complete. He had a fine force at 
his disposal, and the enemy was polite enough to wait his leisure. With his infantry 
and artillery, he drove them in great style from all their various positions in and 
about the Cawnpore cantonments, the cavalry advancing in unison by the flanks, 
ready to act as occasion afforded. ‘To our disgust, the enemy’s cavalry, the well- 
known Gwalior troops from whom we had hoped for better deeds, never showed 
in the action at all, and we had, therefore, to wait the result of the infantry action ; 
about which however there was never a doubt, as our brave troops drove the enemy 
from position after position. 

Our time came at last: as the enemy, so proudly victorious over Wyndham but 
a few days before, now retreated or rather fled towards Calpee, by their former line 
of advance, we were in and amongst them, driving them before us, a disorganised, 
flying rabble, and capturing gun after gun as they were left abandoned on the field 
or on the road; we kept up our pace for full fourteen miles on the Calpee road, 
seldom drawing rein, and ended by capturing seventeen guns. 
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Old Sir Colin accompanied the pursuit, and rode alongside me for some time, 
seeming to thoroughly enjoy the fun, saying, “ By Jove! you fellows can go,” and 
adding, it was “the very best run he had ever had.” His whole face beamed with 
delight, and I felt I could have gone anywhere for the plucky old man. 

lt was very late and pitch dark when we got back that night, to find our camp 
had moved—not a tent to be seen anywhere; so we all bivouacked where we could 
—such confusion, and such hunger! little or no food of any kind. I was generally 
pretty well off in this line, as 1 possessed a riding camel, on which my faithful 
Khitmutgar, “ Mr. Bux,” laden with some light provisions and the materials for 
making tea, used to follow me wherever | went; but on this occasion he was non 
est, and I was glad enough to get a portion of some cooked rations and a crust 
of bread from a serjeant of Highlanders, and then to a well-earned rest. The 
Sepoys, though beaten and cowed as a body, showed many individual instances of 
valour. In truth, my own career was nearly cut short that day, by having got into 
difficulties with two or three of the enemy in a small tope of trees, when a gallant 
young Dogra sowar of Hudson’s Horse, named “ Beer-Bul,” seeing I was hard pushed, 
came to my assistance and speedily killed two of my foes, leaving me only one to 
manage. For this act he received the Order of Valour. He rose to be a native 
officer in the roth Bengal Lancers, one of the regiments raised from Hodson’s Horse, 
and was later on transferred to the rz2th Bengal Cavalry. He was with me in the 
Afghan Campaign, and distinguished himself at the Peiwar Kotal; subsequently, | 
regret to say, dying of cholera in the Kurrum Valley. 

On the following day a brigade under General Hope Grant started in pursuit of 
a considerable body of the rebels, who it was supposed had fled in direction of 
Bhitoor, the notorious Nana Sahib’s estate. We marched twenty-four miles, and 
overtook them at a place called Seraighat, on the banks of a river—where they 
were endeavouring to cross with their guns into Oude. After a smart encounter 
we took their guns, fifteen in number, with their baggage and everything they 
possessed, without having a man touched on our side. The majority of the enemy 
had escaped across the river, but many were drowned in the attempt. It was 
altogether a most complete little business, as we had now captured every gun the 
Gwalior contingent had, and had dispersed their army, who had lost all they 
possessed. We had a good deal of difficulty in extricating the captured guns out of 
the shifting sand on the river bank. Had we not caught them up just in time, 
I think the enemy would have had even a more difficult task in trying to convey 
them over the river. We bivouacked that night on the banks. 

What might have been a very unpleasant fracas occurred that evening. As our 
men were engaged in picketing their horses, and I was looking at my own, | 
heard in my camp unmistakable English or rather Irish oaths, and loud language, 
mixed with sounds of scuffling and equally high words in Punjabi from my men. 
I rushed to the spot, and found some soldiers of the 53rd Regiment—which 
was almost entirely composed of Irishmen, and, though a splendid fighting lot, 
rather out of hand at times—had chased a young bullock into our lines, and were 
in the act of slaughtering it: an act of the utmost sacrilege in the eyes of any 
Sikhs, and which, being about to be perpetrated in their very midst, roused their 
most fanatical religious feelings, which, needless to say, the hungry British soldiers 
did not understand, or, even if they did, would probably not have respected. 1 
came up only just in time to save a terrible row—and perhaps bloodshed, for the 
Sikhs were almost beyond control, the native officers being as excited as themselves, 
and the comrades of the British soldiers were hurrying to the fray. It was with 
some difficulty I quelled the disturbance. It required considerable tact and 
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management to appease and quiet both parties. ‘The 53rd soldiers eventually retired 
to their own camp under their colonel’s orders—and so the matter ended, to my 
great relief. It is curious how a little act of thoughtlessness or want of knowledge, 
reflecting on religious prejudices, will in a second fan into a flame feelings of 
bitter animosity. 

The next day saw us at the Nana’s palace of Bithoor, where we fondly hoped to 
line our pockets with loot and plunder ; but alas! our hopes were frustrated by the 
escape of the Nana, who got warning of our approach and fled with all his treasure, 
It was a fine palace, with lovely grounds; and in the peaceful times before the 
Mutiny was often the scene of gaiety and dissipation in the profusely hospitable 
entertainments which the Nana used to give to the European residents, civil and 
military, of Cawnpore. The furniture and fittings of the palace were speedily 
ransacked, broken up and burnt by the soldiers. 

A friend of mine in the Bengal Artillery came across some very singular 
correspondence, belonging to the Nana’s chief counsellor and adviser, Azimoollah 
Khan. This man, whose birth and origin had been of the lowest, had, thanks 
to his natural cleverness, managed to worm himself into the Nana’s most private 
confidence ; and when his lord and master wished to send an emissary to England 
to appeal to the British Government against the Board of Directors for redress of 
his supposed wrongs, he found in Azimoollah a man just suited to the occasion, 
He was well educated in both English and French, had wonderful manners, was 
clever and unscrupulous. On his arrival in England, having good credentials and 
an unlimited command of money, he obtained admission to the best society in 
London and elsewhere—in fact, was lionised as freely as is still our fashion. He 
lived some two or three years in England, and when he returned to Bithoor was 
the Nana’s right-hand man in all his entertainments. 

The correspondence which was found showed Azimoollah to have been on the 
most intimate terms of friendship and freedom with many members of our highest 
aristocracy; and yet, on the Mutiny occurring, this very man proved himself 
to be a very fiend of fiends, and without exception the deadliest and most cruel 
enemy we had. 


Hucu GouGu. 
(70 be continued.) 





G@ilBEe 
* TANS; 


CHARMING MISS HULBERT. 


OW shall I ever get across the gutter, dear Mrs. Duckett ? 
I wish some one would come and lift me over!” 

Miss Caroline Hulbert was standing on the pavement 
of Milsom Street, Bath, and looking despairingly at the 
gutter, which was flowing in a greyish torrent down the 
steep street. June 1804 was one of those tantalising and 
consoling, disappointing and satisfying Junes of Western 
England, by turns stormy, lowering, cold, and sunshiny, 

caressing, tearful, amidst all distemperatures keeping a warmth at heart and welcome 
at lips and eyes. If Herrick’s Julia was so ravishing, what would his Junia be? 

There stood Miss Caroline Hulbert on the edge of the pavement, looking into 
the turbid flood. Merriment was in her blue eyes, sunshine in her hair, health 
and warm blood in her cheeks. She wore, according to the fashion of the time— 
and Miss Hulbert was never much behind the fashion—an immense straw bonnet 
with blue ribbons, a light scarf resting rather on the elbows than the shoulders, 
and a muslin gown which—and this is the fact to be observed—was of very small 
circumference where it touched her ankles. Inside that circle, flexible but inelastic, 
she could not make a long step; and the gutter was more than a yard wide. 

“T wish,” said Miss Hulbert, “some one would come and lift me over!” 

At that moment Sir Charles Willmot, gentleman commoner of Christchurch, 
was walking down the pavement with his friend Harry Beecher, of the Blues. He 
saw the damsel; he heard the wish. In a moment he did what, in the ages of 
chivalry, would have been the duty of every squire, but what our century, even in 
its pinafores, could not allow. 

“Permit me, madam,” he said; and before Miss Hulbert could turn to see 
who spoke to her, a hand was placed on each side of her slender waist, and 
she was lifted across the stream and put down safely in the dry street. 

“How dare you!” she cried, but her eyes were more eloquently indignant. 
They looked straight up into the face, for a moment bent over her, of the untimely 
courteous cavalier. 


“TI beg ten thousand pardons,” he said imperturbably. “It was a mistake.” 
And then, once more placing his hands where they had been before, he lifted her 
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” 


*** Permit me, madam.‘ 


back on the pavement again to the side of the astonished Mrs. Duckett, and 
walked away, gravely lifting his hat. 

If Miss Hulbert had had more “sensibility” than “sense,” she might have 
fainted ; had she been hoydenish she might have laughed at her absurd position ; 
but being a young lady of high spirit and warm temper, with some gift of humorous 
observation, she looked at her companion with an exasperating sense of a liberty 
taken, and no one on the spot to resent it, and with a rapid attempt to understand 
what kind of a monster this was who had committed such a breach of manners. 

“What extraordinary assurance!” gasped the elder lady. ‘ My dear, what are 
we to do? See, the very chairmen are laughing. We cannot go on.” 


” ? 
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“ And there is no necessity, Mrs. Duckett,” said Miss Hulbert, abruptly turning 
round and walking in the opposite direction from that which she and her companion 
had been following so calmly a minute before. “ We had better go home at once, 
if you please. Who can the man be, madam? Did you ever see him before?” she 
said, as Mrs. Duckett rustled along at her side. ‘‘ He looks like a gentleman, but 
what can I have done to make him dare . 

“Your brother is the proper person to judge of his conduct,” said Mrs. Duckett, 
who had now recovered some of her dignity. Drawing Miss Hulbert’s arm into her 
own, she comforted her with the remembrance that they were to leave Bath on a 
visit the next day but one, and that the affair could be safely left in the hands of 
Captain Hulbert in their absence. A short walk brought them up to the Crescent 
and Lady Hulbert’s house. A hatchment surmounted the tall green door, with 
the brass knocker, which admitted the indignant maid and her still quivering 
companion. 





“T swear, Charles, you are the most impudent fellow in Europe !” 

“ But you saw the lady? You heard her cry for help? How could I disregard 
it? Did you see her afterwards, Harry? Gad! I never saw blue eyes flash 
before. Who can she be? I'll be hanged if I don’t pursue this adventure.” 

“The adventure is more likely to pursue you, my boy.” 

“Oh yes! I shall have to go out, I suppose. Miss Fury has a brother in a 
Jamaica regiment, probably. He will send one of his bumpkin friends to demand 
an explanation. Shall I give an explanation? No, by George! I will ask pardon 
of her, and make her grant it, but of no one else.” 

“Make sure of nothing of the kind. I think I know who she is. Yes, she 
was at Lady Fakenham’s ball, to which you would not come. Her set was one 
of the best in Bath. Miss Herbert was it? Halbert—Hulton—Hulbert ?— Hulbert 
is the name. Miss Hulbert, daughter of Sir Edmund Hulbert, the rich admiral, 
don’t you know? who was killed at Aboukir in ’98. The brother is more likely to 
be a middy than an ensign. You will soon make his acquaintance.” 

“Hulbert? Miss Hulbert? Why, Harry, this is the finger of Providence. 
Don’t you remember putting up at the Bear at Devizes—that old-fashioned inn 
with three gables, where the dinner was so bad and the port so good? Don’t you 
remember the next morning, when there was a thunderstorm and no fishing to be 
had, and how melancholy we were till eleven o’clock, and how we walked about the 
coffee-room and looked over our flybooks and read Patterson’s “ Roads,” and walked 
fifty times to the window to see whether the sky was clearing, and how in one of 
these expeditions you found names written on the glass ?” 

“Not I! What are you coming to?” 

“Miss Hulbert’s name was there! I put it down in my pocket-book ; here it 
is. ‘Miss Hulbert and Mrs. Duckett drank tea (she spells it “ tay,” dear creature !) 
on their way to London, May 13th, 1800.’ And do you remember what I wrote 
under it?” 

“Some nonsense. Yes, I recollect: you took half an hour writing, ‘Charming 
Miss Hulbert.—C. W., June roth, 1800.’ ” 

And then I took a liking to her on the spot, and vowed I would find her out. 
And then—I forgot all about her. Oh! this is she, no doubt. There cannot be 
two Miss Hulberts—at least, not two who would write their name on the window- 
pane. She is just the girl to do it: so full of youth and spirits that she must tell 
the very windows how happy she is to be going to London. She will like me 


all the better for my impudence, as you call it. Her eyes seemed to say, ‘I 
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am very angry, but I could forgive if you gave me a chance.’ And, by George! 
she shall have the chance. But if you know her friends, Harry, by all means 
call and convey my sorrow—though hang me if I am sorry! I protest I like to 


look into a straw bonnet, and find two angry—oh, so angry !—blue eyes. 


iW i 


Sir CHARLES WILLMOT was resolved, as he said, to pursue the adventure. But it 
was difficult to begin with no sort of introduction. He saw Miss Hulbert, indeed, 
near the fatal spot in Milsom Street ; but she showed no sign of recognition. He 
knocked at the green door with the dolphin knocker in the Crescent, only to be 
told that the ladies had gone out—when he had just seen them come in. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Duckett had consulted Miss Hulbert’s brother; and before 
Captain Beecher could get the necessary introduction, Mr. Hulbert had sent a 
brother-officer, Major Osborn, to call on Sir Charles Willmot. Naturally he did 
not take the ladies into his confidence. Major Osborn called on Sir Charles and 
demanded an explanation. Sir Charles demanded an interview with the lady. 
Major Osborn was inflexible. In short, a meeting on the Downs was arranged 
for six o’clock the next morning. But when the Abbey clock struck six, and 
Hulbert and his friend stepped out of their chaise at the appointed place on the 
Downs, Sir Charles Willmot was not there. Captain Beecher kept his appointment, 
but with an apology. Sir Charles had been called away on important business and 
would not be back until the next night, after which he would be at their service. 

The two gentlemen looked at each other with the same thought. Sir Charles 
must be out of his mind. There was nothing for it but to go back to 
breakfast. 

And where was Sir Charles? ‘This story is nothing if not romantic; and it 
must be related that Charles Willmot had formed a design more extravagant, if 
possible, than anything he had done yet. 

He must see Miss Hulbert! and since the rules of society would not. suffer 
this, he must break them. He resolved to try audacity again. A rough wooing is 
not always displeasing. 

He had learnt without difficulty that the two ladies were to leave Bath late 
the next afternoon, travelling eighteen miles as far as Marshfield, where they were 
to visit some friends, on the way to Gloucestershire. He told Captain Beecher to 
meet him the next afternoon on the Lansdown Road, to follow the ladies (who 
were going by Cold Ashton) as fast as their horses could carry them. They rode 
for some miles, and stopped to water their horses at the “Cross Keys,” a wayside inn 
of doubtful reputation. Purses had been lost there. Travellers had gone to bed 
drowsy and waked late, to find that the locks of their valises had been meddled 
with. Unknown or questionable riders put up there. But nothing could be proved 
against the host or his wife, and the justices let their licence run on. 

The two friends ordered a bottle of claret, and sat down on the ale bench in 
front of the house. A man wearing a slouched hat and riding-boots was smoking 
his pipe with a pot of ale before him; the ostler just bringing his horse round from 
the stable. He was a rough-looking fellow. But Charles Willmot was struck with 
the look of his hand—a fine, clean, muscular hand. Evidently he was no boor, and 
his rustic attire looked like a disguise. It was not difficult to guess at his trade, 
and the following conversation further enlightened the observant baronet as the 
mysterious fellow knocked the ashes out of his pipe and prepared to mount. 
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“The roads are heavy this morning,” said Sir Charles. 
“They are, sir. I don’t always keep to the road. Chalk turf is better riding.” 

“T generally ride with the rest of the world,” said Sir Charles. 

“T don’t say you are wrong. Many gentlemen prefer the road.” 

“Yes, we travellers are all in a sense gentlemen of the road.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger: “bagmen, doctors, gentlemen of the profession. I 
wonder which are the honestest folk ?” 

He turned with his foot in the stirrup and looked round with half a smile. 

“T call it stealing to cheat like the bagman or lie like the doctor. ‘Travelling as 
I do, on and off the road, one meets strange company. Do you ever ride by night?” 

“Not if I can help it. When I do, I like a moon.” 

“*T perceive you understand business. Do you ride far to-day?” 

“As far as Chipping Norton,” said Sir Charles Willmot. 

“ Ah! my business takes me in the other direction,” replied the stranger. ‘“ Some 
friends of mine were to travel this way, but I fear I have missed them. Good 
morning, gentlemen.” 

He rode off towards Bath. But what struck Charles Willmot was that he 
disappeared from view almost immediately, though the road stretched, a white streak, 
for half a mile southward. 

“T would bet ten pounds, Harry,” said Sir Charles, as they mounted their 
horses, “that that fellow is travelling north by now. And it strikes me that we 
shall meet him again, and that his ‘friends’ are ours. Suppose Turpin’s errand is 
something like ours ? ” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Thou art dull, Harry. If our gentleman has a design on Miss Hulbert’s 
jewels, don’t you see that we may appear as deliverers, not as bravos ?” 

“Well, what do you propose ?” 

“The simplest strategy. I was at school near here, and I went over every inch 
of this country birdsnesting and snaring hares. I propose to make a cut across to 
a copse I know of, before the chaise or the highwayman can get there. My pistols 
are, I daresay, as good as his, and our horses are better, and we are two to one— 
or we may be two to two—for likely enough he has a partner at hand.” 

They soon left the road for the dips and troughs of the chalk downs. It was 
not till evening that they sighted the copse where they were to alight ; and the sun 
was setting as the chaise came into view. 

“Now,” said Charles, “have you got your mask? Here is mine. We shall 
need them in either case, though I am hanged if I know whether I am to attack 
a chaise or defend one. Suppose my rival should do as I did this morning, and 
not make his appearance ?” 

“Then we carry out our original plan, which you know I never liked.” 

“You never do like my plans: there is no enterprise in you.” 

In this exhilarating mood they took up their places, and Charles Willmot had 
declared himself ready to ride back to Bath but for the problematic robber, when 
they heard the chaise wheels. 

“And, by Jove, Harry, here is the gentleman on the black horse and his shadow 
after him. The shadow is your man, Harry.” 

As he spoke, the highwaymen, for there was no doubt as to their character, 
drew up on the other side of the copse. Thick holly bushes and junipers were a 
sufficient screen, and the evening wind in the Scotch firs drowned all noises. The 
men did not seem suspicious. They loosened the pistols in their holsters, put on 
their visors and waited. 
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‘ladies... 1 am delighted to 
have had the opportunity.’” 


The road wound round the copse at a steep incline. As the chaise came up 
the hill, the two horsemen rode down upon it with a shout. One rode across the 
horses, seized the reins, and covered the postillion with his pistol. The horses 
reared and backed into the ditch. The ladies cried out. The other highwayman 
went up to the window of the chaise, hat in hand. 

“Does it in the polite style,” said Charles. ‘Now, Harry, mind you are quick 
with the pistols.” 

And he dashed down from the copse. 

There was no need for pistols. ‘The two robbers, taken thus unexpectedly, 
hesitated for a moment, and then galloped away. ‘Let them go,” said Charles: 
“they will ride to the gallows without our help.” 

He went to the window of the chaise. All was silent: Miss Hulbert, who 
had not lost her head, ministering to Mrs. Duckett. “ Ladies,” he said, taking 
off his hat, “I am delighted to have had the opportunity of saving you from this 
annoyance. You are safe in our hands, though appearances may be against us. 
There is a good inn near Ashton, and you can rest there to-night and pursue 
your journey to-morrow.” 

“Tam afraid our friends at Marshfield will be uneasy if we do not arrive,” 
said Mrs. Duckett, whom the sense of decorum at once revived. She expected 
Miss Hulbert to be silent, but that young lady had no scruples. 
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“Perhaps,” she said quietly, “the gentleman can send a message on to 
Marshfield to say that we have been detained.” 

“Certainly, Miss Hulbert; your man shall take my horse and carry your 
message. Or stay—Harry, will you ride to Marshfield? And now, ladies, | must 
ask you to be so good as to let me escort you. 1 will take the back seat in your 
chaise for the few miles that remain.” He dismounted, gave his horse to Miss 
Hulbert’s servant, and laid his hand on the door of the chaise. 

“You do not wait for our permission, sir,” said Miss Hulbert. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons, madam. But you will not, | hope, condemn 
me to ride outside.” 

“You must do as you like, sir,” said Miss Hulbert, who had recovered from 
her alarm and was full of curiosity. She was, as it were, both acting and looking 
on at her own drama—and the spectator in her was interested in the action 
on the stage. Why did this stranger trouble himself about her? What was 
his motive ? 

Sir Charles Willmot opened the chaise door and took his place on the back seat. 

“You do not permit, but you do not forbid, and 1 construe silence to my 
own advantage.” 

“But, sir, will you not take off your mask?” sgid Miss Hulbert. “ We have 
to thank you for saving us from a highwayman who might have done us harm, 
but we cannot be sure what right you have is 

“T hope to prove that right. But first you will, I hope, let me have some 
conversation with you. You wish to know who I am, and you can only learn by 
speaking. You can talk freely to a mask; but if 1 uncover, the mystery is removed, 
and I cease to be interesting.” 

“That depends upon who you are.” 





“T—that is, I, not the mask—may be distasteful to you, and you may wish me 
on my horse again, and if you did I should have to ride. Whereas now you can 
amuse yourself with conjectures till you reach your inn. I wait your commands. 
Am I to unmask ?” 

“Indeed, sir, we are in your power, and you must do as you judge right.” 

“Tn that case I shall remain zucognito. And what shall we do, Miss Hulbert, 
to beguile the time? Shall we play asking questions—each ask three questions, 
and pay a forfeit if the answer is not amusing? or you ask and I answer? What 
is Mrs. Duckett’s answer ?” 

“Sir, I have no talent for games, and I have other things to think of.” 

“Miss Hulbert will, I am sure, not be so hard-hearted. What is Miss 
Hulbert’s question ?” 

“My dear Miss Hulbert,” whispered Mrs. Duckett, “how very incautious !” 
But Miss Hulbert went on. 

“My question, sir, is a very simple one. What right have you to interfere with 
our privacy and put our friends to inconvenience ?” 

“Let me hasten to assure you that my messenger has already relieved the 
anxiety of your friends. For the question, necessity has no law.” 

“But what necessity ?” 

“Permit me to remind you that that is a second question. You yourself, Miss 
Hulbert, have put the necessity upon me.” 

“ How so, sir?” said Miss Hulbert, tapping her foot as much from impatient 
curiosity as from anger. ‘When did I ever see you before ?” 

“Madam, you have now asked four questions, and by the rule of the game I 
am not bound to answer more than three. You will grant that, having once seen 
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you and spoken to you, it was necessary that I should see you and speak to 
you again.” 

“T cannot conceive why.” 

“Because when those eyes had once met mine, they impressed indelibly their 
image in my heart. Because when that voice was once heard, my ears longed 
to hear it again so imperiously that, as no occasion appeared, I had to make my 
own occasion. ‘The hunger of my heart taught me audacity—but naturally I am 
the most modest creature living.” 

“A very pretty speech, but quite uncalled for, and not, I think, very suitable 
to the character of a—what shall I say ?” 

“A gentleman of the road? But tell me, madam, do you take every actor 
on the stage to be what he appears to be? May not a gentleman once in a 
way masquerade ?” 

“To amuse his audience, yes. But not to amuse himself.” 

“T assure you, Miss Hulbert, that nothing but the profoundest admiration 
could have made me act as I have done; and I do not despair of assuring you 
of this, and earning your pardon both for this action and for my last action as well.” 

(“ Then,” said Miss Hulbert to herself, “it is as I thought. This ¢s the 
gentleman whom I met in Milsom Street. This is becoming interesting.”) “ Are 
there, then, sir, no means by which a gentleman can obtain speech of a lady 
within the ordinary limits of politeness ?” 

“Our game, it seems, has dropped. But never mind: let us pursue this 
conversation, which is more interesting than any game. Did you not scorn my 
first advances and my second advances? Did not your eyes flash anger, defiance, 
implacability ?” 

“T cannot conceive to what you are alluding.” (‘‘He must speak now,” said 
Miss Hulbert to herself.) 

“Then you do not know who I am?” 

“JT thought you were to ask no questions. I shall answer none.  JDeclare 
yourself if you will, but do not ask me to be candid.” 

“But how tame it would be if I were to say, ‘My name is John Smith. 1 
asked you to dance and you refused’ !” 

“Oh, very tame, because untrue ; and a tame falsehood is as insipid as a tame 
truth. John Smith would not have the spirit to do anything unconventional—and 
I declare on my honour that you never asked me to dance.” 

“Then you can see through a mask ?” 

“Perhaps; perhaps not. Perhaps I do not choose to take the trouble of 
looking that way.” 

“My dear Miss Hulbert!” whispered Mrs. Duckett,—but Miss Hulbert was 
angry and would not hear. 

“T protest, sir,” she exclaimed, with a somewhat heightened accent, “ your 
riddles are as distasteful to me as your actions. Remove your mask and look me 
in the face, or I am silent.” 

“But now you take an offended air, and all the pleasure of our conversation 
is spoilt. Your anger overwhelms me now, as then.” 

‘As when ?” 

“ As when I last had the unhappiness to displease you. But I cannot unmask 
save to you alone—no, not even if the third person is the respectable Mrs. Duckett. 
And here we are at our journey’s end. Permit me to show you to your apartments 
at the ‘Cross Keys,’ the best in the house—but I fear not worthy of such 
guests.” 
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‘Miss Hulbert drew herself up and stepped back to the table.” 


The ladies alighted, and were met by the landlady and her sinister-looking 
husband, hat in hand. Sir Charles remained outside to speak with the host, 
whose wife showed the ladies to their rooms, which, to their surprise, they 
found comfortably and even elegantly prepared. 

Mrs. Duckett’s comments at supper in the bay sitting-room upstairs may be 
passed over. The night was warm, and Miss Hulbert sat at the open bay-window 
after Mrs. Duckett had, at the landlady’s request, stepped out to see if the chambers 
were as they liked them. 

The wind had dropped ; it was so still that you could hear the soft whistle of 
the night-jars on the down, and the hooting of owls in the wooded hollow behind 
the house. The roses gleamed white in the light of the window ; over the distant 
tree-tops a brown radiance spread upward from the down to the fleecy clouds, 
foretelling the moonrise. Miss Hulbert had hardly had time to collect her thoughts 
after Mrs. Duckett’s disappearance with the landlady, whom she heard apologising 
and talking outside as if intent on detaining that lady some time, when there was 
a knock at the door. She said languidly “Come in,” thinking another of their 
hosts was coming to disturb her; but, turning her head, beheld Sir Charles 
Willmot. 

Miss Hulbert drew herself up and stepped back to the table in the middle of 
the room, and stood leaning her hand upon it, facing her visitor. Her heart beat 
and her breath came quickly, but she was not frightened, and he saw it. Her eyes 
had the angry look which had fascinated him at their first meeting, and stirred 
him to such unwonted action. Strange, if from such fires of anger love should be 


kindled ! 
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“How dare you!” she said, in a voice which fell upon her own ear as if it 
were a stranger’s. 

“So you said, Miss Hulbert, when I last had the unhappiness to displease 
you. I dare because I must: because 1 dare not do otherwise.” 

*T am too dull to understand you. Have you no clearer answer? What have 
I done that you should persecute me?” Her voice shook a little. 

“Tt is not what you have done, but what you are, that makes me bold. You 
are the most beautiful and the most unkind lady that I have ever seen.” 

“T have no defence against your insolence; but I will not listen to your 
compliments. ‘ Unkind,’ you say? What right have you to expect any kindness 
from me? You have not told me your name,—I have not the honour of your 
acquaintance,—nor, I think, have you ever sought mine.” 

“Sometimes we may find without seeking. I am the unfortunate gentleman 
who gave you offence in Milsom Street three days ago—twice—by a rash action, 
for which I craved your pardon, and by undoing that action, for which ! now 
crave your pardon. I am the highwayman of an hour ago, bent on a desperate 
remedy. And finally—I am Sir Charles Willmot of Beverton, and your most 
humble slave.” 

“But, Sir Charles Willmot, may I ask in what capacity you interfered with the 
other—highwayman? Do you claim credit for saving me from the hands of a 
robber ?” 

“None whatever, madam. I happened to be there, and was able to do you 
a service.” 

“And yourself too, I presume. You happened to be there? Did the other 
gentleman happen to be there, too? was he part of the plot?” 

“You are too ingenious, Miss Hulbert.” 

“You are not ingenious enough, Sir Charles. When gentlemen go for a ride, 
do they usually carry black masks in their pockets? Do highwaymen speak in 
their own voice and use their own terms of expression? ‘I beg ten thousand 
pardons !’—that phrase alone would have betrayed you. I knew you in a moment, 
Sir Charles: your plans were too transparent—cousus a fil blanc. 1 flatter myself my 
disguise was more successful than yours. Did you suspect that I recognised you?” 

“Upon my life, Miss Hulbert,” cried Sir Charles, laughing, ‘‘ you are too clever 
for me!” 

“So I hoped. Let me then tell you what your pretty design was. You meant 
to waylay Mrs. Duckett and me. The black mask belongs to that design. The 
episode of your rival or brother in the craft came in by the way ; and you thought” 
(she spoke slowly and with emphasis) “to gain credit by this sham deliverance; 
only you mixed up the characters of bravo and knight errant, and wore a mask 
when you should have shown your face. Was not this a clumsy contrivance? Do 
you not deserve all my contempt ?” 

“You would not have allowed me to show you my face.” 

“Then why did I behave so civilly when I saw it through the mask?” 

“T did not know that you knew.” 

“No, but you might have guessed that I guessed. I gave you several 
opportunities of taking it off, but you were afraid—yes, afraid! You thought, I 
daresay, that you had done a spirited thing in carrying me off. You would have 
shown more spirit if you had tried to win me fairly ; for I suppose, from all that 
has happened, that you did not merely intend to amuse yourself. You might have 
succeeded, or not, I do not know. I was not implacable—but now, nothing should 
induce me to listen to you.” 
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“Miss Hulbert, Miss Hulbert! hear what I have to say.” 
“Not yet, Sir Charles: I have not said my say. Why did you not act in 
a straightforward manner, instead of masquerading with a black mask and a pair 


of pistols ?” 

“T had offended you.” 

“Then why did you not call on me and explain?” 

“T did, and was denied. I met you in the street, and you cut me dead!” 

“What else would you hive had me do?—curtsey, and thank you for the 
honour of your regard?” 

“ By your own showing, Miss Hulbert, I had no access to you, and had to act 
for myself. Your second question?” 

“ What was your intention—nay, what zs your intention—in bringing me here ?” 

“To keep you here, or elsewhere, till you consent to listen to my suit: if 
necessary, to carry you away.” 

Miss Hulbert burst out laughing. 

“You speak plainly now,” she said. “To keep me? Are you not afraid of 
being rather ridiculous? Oh! you thought you had only to speak and conquer. 
Or, perhaps, you thought you would frighten me.” 

“ But, Miss Hulbert, you have not let me say a word in my defence.” 

“T thought you were here to make conditions, not to accept them. But be it 
so. Here are my conditions, beyond which I declare upon my honour I will not 
go. It is the only atonement you can make. Visit me at my mother’s house 
with an introduction in due form—well, as we are not in the Pump Room, I will 
waive the introduction,—pay me your addresses in the manner usual among gentlemen 
—and I will refuse them.” 

She got up, passed by him, made him a curtsey, and left the room. 

“Check, by gad!” said the gentleman, “but not mate. She shall surrender on 
her own terms.” 

The June dawn was breaking into the small panelled chamber, while Miss 
Hulbert lay wide-eyed and cogitating. She had had the best of the encounter, 
but had no great taste for her victory. She was not sure that she wished to win. 
Was she being won herself? It gave her no pleasure to beat a lover down with 
scornful words and let him believe that she hated- him. The sun had peeped 
over the down, when sounds from the stable below made her go to the window. 
Sir Charles’s black mare was being led out of the stable and taken round to the 
front door of the inn. She heard the voices of the two young men, and a few 
minutes later she heard the sound of hoofs along the road. And now she told 
herself while dressing that ghe had gone too far, either for herself to retract or for 
him to come forward again. He was gone: she would forget him. 

In half an hour the two liberated ladies were continuing their journey to 
Marshfield. But hardly had they started when a horseman came galloping up from 
behind. Was it another adventure? No: the rider wore no mask. It was only 
her mother’s groom, who, it appeared, had slipped away and gone back to Bath. 
Her ladyship was much upset: desired they would return at once. ‘And oh, 
miss, her ladyship does not know, but Sir Charles and Mr. Tom are going to 
fight it out!” 

Miss Hulbert turned pale. 

“Where, John? and when?” she asked. 

“This morning, miss—half a mile from here.” 

Miss Hulbert called to the postillion. ‘Turn back*at once, and follow as hard 
as you can go. You shall have a guinea if you are in time.” 
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“‘Her brother and Sir Charles were standing opposite each other.” 


She sat upright in the chaise, gazing before her, and trying to think out the 
details of the problem so suddenly brought before her. She remembered now that 
her brother had seemed abstracted and gloomy on the day before she left Bath ; 
and Major Osborn and he had been looking at a box of pistols. It seemed to 
her horrible that he and Willmot were to fight on her account, and on so slight 
an occasion—for of course her brother knew nothing of her last adventure. 

Ten minutes’ rapid riding brought them to a turn in the road leading into a 
lane, where two post-chaises were standing at a field gate. Her brother and Sir 
Charles were standing opposite each other, near the corner of a wood, stripped to 
their shirts and talking to their seconds. She was but just in time. 

Regardless of all rules of propriety, she flung herself out of the chaise and ran 
up the slope to the level spot where the duellists stood. She went straight to her 
brother and threw her arms round him. 

“Take care!” he cried angrily, and threw the pistol from him. ‘ What the 
devil are you doing here, Caroline ?” 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” was all that she could say, breathless with haste and 
excitement. Then, still with one arm round him and facing Sir Charles, who had 
drawn a few steps nearer, she looked at him with her fine, imperious manner, now 
thinking only of her brother. ‘Is it not enough,” she cried, “that you should 
insult me as you have done, but you must seek to hurt my brother too? Oh, 
shame, shame, Sir Charles !” 

“Nay, Carry, you are wrong there,” said Tom good-humouredly. “It was all 
my doing, and I would do it again. And if you will get into your carriage again 
and go home... I don’t know where the deuce you come from, nor what you are 
doing here: all I know is, it is very queer conduct in a young lady. Come, be 
off, and let us gentlemen manage our own business.” 
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But she clung to him and cried, “Speak to him, Sir Charles: tell him that you 
have asked my pardon and been forgiven, and that there is nothing now to quarrel 
about.” Her tone had suddenly changed as she saw the expression of his face. 

“JT do indeed heartily ask your pardon, Miss Hulbert, and accept it most 
humbly,” said Sir Charles, coming nearer. The seconds also joined the group. 
“ As for what Mr. Hulbert and I are to do, we are in our seconds’ hands. What 
do you say, Harry?” 

“T understand that you have asked this lady’s forgiveness, and that she has 
granted it. Does Mr. Hulbert accept this?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hulbert, looking rather foolish, “I don’t see how I can 
object. But the whole affair is so irregular, and we are all in so ridiculous a 
position, owing to my sister taking the law into her own hands, that——” He 
turned round to Osborn and burst out laughing. 

At this moment Mrs. Duckett, having with some delay toiled up the steep 
ascent, came up and made a sixth. “Dear Miss Hulbert, how very incautious!” 
she panted out, looking from one to the other of the familiar figures in these very 
unfamiliar circumstances. 

“You dear old Duckett,” said Miss Hulbert, “what zs the good of your 
coming here? Sir Charles, your whole behaviour in these three days has been 
extraordinary and unpardonable. But you had my promise that, if you would, you 
should come and make your explanation to my mother; and what my final answer 
shall be must depend upon what she says. Only, as I have taken the law into 
my own hands, I require that you and my brother shall shake hands, and promise 
that this shall go no further.” 

“Well, Osborn?” said Tom, looking at his second. Osborn nodded. “ Then 
here is my hand, Sir Charles. Osborn, pick up that pistol and draw the bullet— 
mind what you are about: you are such a clumsy fellow! Sir Charles, you had 
better come with me. We can talk as we drive back.” And they walked off. 

“T swear, Osborn,” said Harry, “I have a good mind to call Willmot out 
myself! Or shall you and I stay and finish it here?” 

“ After breakfast, if you don’t mind.” 


“Was ever woman in this humour won?” my reader may say. All I know 
is that a week later the following announcement appeared in the Bath Herald :— 


“MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE.—We are informed that a marriage has been arranged, 
and will shortly be celebrated, between Sir Ch s W-ll—t, of Beverton, Hertfordshire, 
and Miss H-lb—t, of B-rt-n Hall, in this county. Sir Ch s is well known in the 
hunting-field and in the high circles of London life; and the lady’s beauty and wit 
make her the ornament of our Assembly Rooms. The circumstances of the match are, 
we understand, in the highest degree romantic.” 
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THE SHADOW BETWEEN. 


‘“*Time flies, dear heart, time flies. 
Love never dies, Love never dies.” 

OR better, for worse; for richer, for poorer; in sickness, and in 
health ; to love, cherish and obey, till Death us do part.” And 
the man and woman stood hand in hand. They vowed it 
prayerfully, pledged it faithfully, accepted it trustfully. Friends 
looked on and sighed. The angels showered down sweet dreams 
and noble ideals. The Father of Love smiled. And all life 
stretched away a bloom of flowers. 


af. 











“Time flies, dear heart, time flies, 
And the days must set and rise.” 


It is autumn now, and chill evening. The strong man shivers as he stands 
upon the shore. The woman stands beside him, but she seems not to notice the 
cold, nor that he throws a warm wrap round her.  Rain-clouds are rising out of 
the sea, but she seems not to see them. 


Ill. 


‘Time flies, dear heart, time flies, 
And the sea-tides fall and rise.” 


A shadow lies between the man and the woman! She, kneeling on the ground, 
is peering into it, with face all aglow with light from the torch she is holding in the 
hand that but lately lay in that of the man. He is standing beyond the shadow, 
but she notices not that she holds the torch too low to light him, as she leans forward 
on the ground. The shadow is only an earth-mist that has gathered densely round 
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a tiny cradle. The cooing and the crying absorb the woman, and she raises nor 
smile nor torchlight to the man beyond the shadow. She seems warm and glad 
where she kneels, for the cradle (tiny as it is) and the earth-mist screen her from the 
cold wind that is sweeping up, and the torch glimmers brightly around her. Again 
and again the man turns longingly to the woman and the child; but the light is 
away from him, and the woman heeds him not, nor notices that the darkness and 
the chill enwrap him. The shadow grows denser between them. The man shivers 
as he stands alone. 


IV. 
‘Time flies, dear heart, time flies, 
And the storm-waves fall and rise,” 

and the man walks on alone. The billows break round his feet in angry surge as, 
Time-driven, he staggers pauselessly on, blinded by the spray and deafened by the 
breakers. Ever and anon he turns, straining to catch a glimpse of the flickering 
torchlight through the darkness,—wondering if yet the woman may have noticed how 
the mist has grown between them, if perchance she may be looking for him, perchance 
be holding the torch to light him homewards. Ever and anon he stretches out 
his arms to where last he saw it, before driving winds had carried him out of its 
reach awaywards. Ever and anon a moan escapes him, and his face has grown old 
and lined and worn. On and on he struggles, alone in the silence. 


v. 
** Time flies, dear heart, time flies. 
Love never dies! Love never dies! ” 

In a pause between the cooing and the crying and the reeding of the child, the 
woman looks up startled. She remembers the man. She notices that the torch is 
lighting only herself and the child. She recalls his wrapping a warm wrap around 
her when she first knelt there. She staggers to her feet with a frightened, awakened 
look. Is he alone? Is she? And they once walked hand in hand! She raises 
the torch to look for him, but the mist and the shadow lie thick between. 


VI. 
“Time flies, dear heart, time flies. 
Love never dies! Love never dies! ” 

The woman hurries on. She raises the torch higher,—ever pursuing, ever 
seeking. She feels the chill of the winter wind, the damp of the night solitude. 
Ever and anon she calls him, but the winds beat back her call. Ever and anon she 
cries, but the breaking waves drown her cry. She struggles on to overtake him, but 
strength flags and hope dies. Ever the mist lies thick between, and the bitterness 
of aloneness is upon her,—but the torch burns brighter and brighter. 


VII. 


‘* Time flies, dear heart, time flies, 
And the sea-tides fall and rise.” 


Ever and anon the woman turns to ask passing travellers if they have seen the man 
she is seeking. One and another tell her of one who passed that way alone, stern 
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and sad, fighting the darkness as he went, his hair lying damp upon his forehead, 
his face set, as though he battled with suffering. A woman, sweet and gentle, takes 
her hand, whispering ‘ Let me help you call,—he is so lonely till he hear you.” And 
as she calls “ Friend! friend! Love never dies, Love never dies,” it echoes far away 
over the land and over the sea. And travellers hearing it, not seeing her, hold it a 
fragment of the angels’ song, floating down to cheer them with a whisper from God,— 
but it never reaches the man. A man, strong and pitying, says, “ Let me call too: 
I am strong and you are aweary,—perhaps my voice will reach him.” He calls 
‘ Brother! brother! Love never dies, Love never dies!” And the call carries 
new hope to every traveller who hears. But there is no answer from the man on 
before. In that wild storm he cannot hear! The woman moans on, “ Too late! 
Too late! Repenting too late.” But the torch burns brighter, and she holds it 
higher as she seeks him. 


VIII. 


‘Time flies, dear heart, time flies, 
And the sea-tides fall and rise.” 


Fellow-travellers turn to watch her as she struggles on, and strain their eyes in 
search of the man. Some pity, some blame. Some few sorrow for him, some few 
for her. One cries, “‘Why does he not come back to her?” another, “ Why did 
she let him go?” One cries, ‘“ Unquenchable love!” another, “ Natural law of 


$9 


sowing and reaping!” One cries mournfully, “ How sorrowful! Another failure ! 
another hopefully, “ Faith and love w// reach him!” Some stand aside indifferent, 
being too busy to help and too happy to care! The most of them, being neither 
great in thought nor noble in feeling, ejaculate, “I told you so,—you see I was 
right!” The few who think higher and feel deeper say, ‘“ How inevitably sure is 
consequence!” Then, having said their say, and shrugged their shoulders to the 
fulfilment of decent conventionality, they pass on, and—forget. 

But the angels who watch and listen, who think and suffer, who live and conquer, 
and who never forget, look pitifully down and say, “ How inevitable is the triumph 
of Love!” 


IX, 


‘* Time flies, dear heart, time flies, 
And the sad sea sobs and sighs.” 


Softly and tenderly guiding angels whisper to the woman: “ The man you seek 
is kneeling by a child’s grave. You can find him there. It is but shadow between 
you—a shadow so narrow that outstretched hands may pierce it and clasp each 


» 


other !’ 


Not yet! not yet! She kneels beside the tiny grave, so close to the sorrowful 
man, who is groping with straining eyes and outstretched arms for her. But she sees 
him not through the shadow, and she drops her torch to the ground once more, as her 
head sinks down with convulsing sobs on the little mound. The mist of her own 
tears blinds her, that she cannot see him kneeling on the other side, in anguish deeper, 
in aloneness more desolate than her own. Her wild yearning for one more clasp of 
the baby arms, and one more pressure of the baby kisses, shuts out all thought of the 
sorrowful man, hungering with a passionate hunger, not only for the baby prattle that 
is silenced, but, too, for the woman love that seems buried with it. 
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The woman kneels on weeping. The man struggles on suffering. So near—that 
hands could have clasped and held for ever—but the torch had dropped too low to 
guide aright, and Time swept them apart. And the shadow grew denser and denser. 


X. 


‘“*Time flies, dear heart, time flies 
Love never dies, Love never dies!” 


The rain-clouds lie low over the land, the mist and the shadow enwrap the 
earth in mis-shaping darkness. 

The man and the woman go on alone. The man has ceased to struggle now. 
His outstretched arms have dropped wearily; his eyes have ceased straining to 
catch a glimmer of that torchlight. Benumbed and hopeless he staggers on—on 
and on till the end shall come. 

The woman too has ceased weeping. Her dry tearless eyes are pitiful in their 
silent despairing misery. The bitter self-reproach that swept overwhelmingly over 
her, as again and again she aroused to find her opportunities lost and her torch 
burning too low to glimmer to the man she loved, is hushed now to a mute, 
pulseless pain. But the torch burns on, never fed, yet never failing. 

The angels watch yearningly. And the Father of Love smiles wooingly as He 
whispers, “ Poor tired children! they shall rest awhile in My arms, where there is 
no room for shadows in between, and they will awake in unhindered Love!” 

And the shadow fled away. 
MARION ELLISTON. 
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THE WOOING OF TEIGE. 


HE old moon would be seen no more, and the night was very black. The 
waters swelled hissing landward, under the cold, hard wind that led in 
the tide. 

Teige, son of Diarmaid Bhade, bending forward in his seat in the long boat 
behind the rowers, looked with all his eyes into the inky space about him. The 
ceaseless plunge and lifting of the boat gave him well enough the measure of the 
waves they rode. In good time would come the guiding clamour of the breakers 
tearing at the cliffs which stood as watch-towers to his haven. There was no fear 
in his thoughts, or in the minds of his men, of harm from the sea that bore them. 
Yet ever he stared with anxious gaze into the darkness, and now he gasped and 
put forth his hand. 

“You would have seen it ¢Azs time?” he demanded of the man nearest him. 

Flann, kneeling in his place, pushed his paddle through the weight of water that 
held it. Then, as the boat glided downward, he spoke without turning his head. 

“What is it a man would be seeing with this blackness on him ?” 

“Tt is the third time!” answered Teige, in eager tones. ‘A small burning 
light at the top of the wave—close here to our side. And I have knowledge now 
what it signifies. It is a corpse-candle, Flann, that I have seen on the waters! 
Three times it has been lit for me, and not at all for you—and what should be 
the meaning of that?” He lifted his head and put out a strong voice: ‘Bend 
your weight upon the stick, Manus, and you, Tomaltagh, and those before you! 
There are tidings for us on the land. At the first gate we will be hearing 
new things !” 

But at the first gate there was black silence. Teige and his nine men had 
brought their boat safely round between the unseen crags, and through the foaming 
ridge of weed-laden breakers beyond, and dragged it up into the shelter of the 
higher rocks without a slip of the foot. They had gathered its burden of wreckers’ 
booty into their arms, and, thus laden, had climbed noiselessly along the dizzy path, 
from one narrow foothold to another, up the face of the cliff, with no need for a 
light. Now, when the sea-wall of Ballydevlin barred their progress, they halted, and 
Teige blew a loud, braying blast upon the horn slung at his back. 

Here, on the height, the shape of things could be dimly distinguished. Above 
the tall masonry of the gateway and wall, a vague grey difference marked the sky- 
line. Faintly discerning one another, the men murmured complainingly at the delay. 
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Teige, standing foremost, sent echoes rolling from the horn once more, and then, 
with a backward step, swung his axe to strike the door. 

“The gate is open!” cried another, of keener vision; and Teige, checking the 
weapon in its circuit, let it sink upon his shoulder with a doubtful laugh. He 
pushed forward, and there was nothing to hinder him. The men followed on 
behind him, under the heavy roof of the gateway, and up the grass-grown slope 
of the outer bawn. The high bulk of the castle pile, uncertain in the blackness, 
was visible to them. And now, rising above the splashing din of the waters down 
behind them, their ears caught sounds of another sort—the vibrant ring of harp 
strings and the chatter of human voices. 

“It was my word that tidings would await us,” said Teige over his shoulder 
to Flann. 

Of a sudden a glare of red light close at hand smote his eyes. Blinking and 
frowning at it, he made out a torch, held in wavering fashion by some one who had 
opened the second gate. 

Teige leaped forward and snatched the torch. Casting his axe aside, he seized 
the bearer by the neck of his shirt, dragged him to his knees, and twisted his head 
sidewise into the circle of the light. It was Malachy Caoch, the one-eyed little 
herd, who crouched and whimpered under Teige’s heavy hand. 

“My blind eye is uppermost,” he whined. “It may be a great hero who lays 
his hand on me, and I having no knowledge who he is! It is no sin of mine! 
It should not be stated against me.” 

With a gentle push of the arm Teige sent the fellow rolling at his feet. 

“Took at me through the eye that has been spared to you,” he said, with 
laughter in his voice. ‘Behold me well and carefully. The drink is thick on your 
calfs face and on your old woman’s tongue, but your eye has its brightness. I will 
be hearing you tell me who I am.” 

The herd had risen to his knees. ‘The single black, twinkling little eye that 
he turned upward to the big man over him was full of cunning and solicitude. 

“Vou were the son of the master when you put forth in your boat three days 
ago, to take a prey in the wake of the ship from Waterford,” he ventured, with caution. 

“ And what is it that Iam now?” Teige demanded, in a loud, confident voice. 
“T will surely take that eye from your head if you have not the good word for me.” 

Malachy’s long jaw twisted itself slowly in a drunken grimace. His eye sparkled 
like a gem in the torchlight. “ Now,” he said, speaking as deliberately as he dared 
“at this present time in which you do be listening to me, I crave a boon of you, 
for I am the first to make it known to you—the first to kneel before you—- 

Teige thrust the torch upward to the arm’s length, and with a groan of joy 
turned on his heel to the men behind him. 

“Hail me!” he cried, and marked a flaming circle in the air above his head. 
“T am come into my lordship. I am Teige, the Magnanimous Son. I did not 
raise my hand to my father. It is well known to you, and to all men, that he was 
no proper lord. His voice was hoarse with endless .shouting, but no one heeded 
him. His castle there before you was sacked and burnt by Murty J/ordha, a mere 
ignorant bullock ; my brothers were given up to be slain and our ships were driven 
from the water because of his folly. He behaved falsely to his friends, yet took 
no profit from his artifices ; he gave soft words to his enemies, and they trod upon 
him. He bestowed rich gifts upon the Church—much more than was needful—yet 
they won him no kindness from the saints or the clergy. He made at last a great 
pilgrimage, and brought back with him only the leprosy. He would not even die 
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in his boat, with the blood of his foes to smooth like oil the rough waters about 
him, but lay mewling in his straw through four harvests, with none but old women 
to hearken to him. And now he has died the death, and I am well rid of him— 
yet I will have it said that I never struck him. ‘Though it is a wonderful thing, he 
did not once feel the weight of my hand. I was before all else a good son. And 
now I will be a good lord to all my people—according to all their deserts.” 

The armed men had bowed before Teige, and struck their weapons together and 
raised a shout to him. Still bearing the torch aloft, but now with the axe again in 
his other hand, he led them forward through the inner gate. 

“ The burial shall be on the night after to-morrow night,” he said to the little 
herd, who shambled beside him. ‘“ He shall at least be given the good fortune of 
the new moon. Where he has gone such help will not be amiss.” 

Malachy shot up a swift glance from his one eye, and leering, stepped aside 
beyond the reach of a blow. 

“He is buried already,” he replied. 

As the young chief said nothing, Malachy raised his voice, and flung his arr 
out in a gesture. 

“Hold hither the torch, O'Mahony,” he urged. ‘See the stones we have piled 
upon him—here to your east. Up with you, Sava! and you, Moree! It is the 
master who is here!” 

Two gloomy figures rose haltingly from the ground, at the place to which 
Malachy pointed. The torchlight flared upon their wrinkled, bare shanks, and 
reddened, unshapely feet ; from head to knees they were shrouded in black cloaks, 
from under which proceeded the monotonous, mumbling lamentations of weary and 
aged crones. Between these hooded mourners Teige now saw a long, narrow mound 
of pebbles. 

He moved about on the bawn, with the torch held low, till he found a small stone. 
This he picked up, and returning, tossed it on the heap. 

“Tt will be written and sung of me,” he said with gravity to his company, “ that 
to the last I was the best son any man ever had.” 

“Oh, it is you who will be the great lord, moreover ! 
near, with a new burst of confidence. 

“Cause meat and pieces of money to be given to these women,” commanded 
Teige, as he moved away. ‘“ Who is it that makes music in the hall, Malachy, my 
small man?” 

“A wandering poet from the O’Sullivans. He was here at the break of the 


” cried the herd, drawing 


morning, yesterday. God knows how he learned of our death. ‘These poets have 
the scent of ravens for a burial.” 


a. 


‘“‘SING to me again your poem of the young woman. It is more to my mind than 
the others.” 

Thus, two hours further into the night, spoke Teige. His burly form sprawled at 
its ease in the great chair, over against the fireplace, where, though it was summer 
still by the calendar, some clods of turf smoked on the stones. His long reddish hair 
was thrown back from his brows, and the broad face thus made bare, roughened and 
crimsoned by weather and sun, wore a look of rude kindliness. He plucked idly at 
the soft yellow down on his cheeks and chin as he lay back in his seat. He had 
covered his shoulders with a blue mantle ; his sandalled feet rested upon a cushion 
of Italian velvet, which years before his father had had from the sea. 
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About the large rcom, on skins and cloaks spread over straw and rushes on 
the floor, lay the men who called him lord—in all a score, half weaklings or aged 
creatures, who drove the herds, or drew the nets, or helped the women in the 
cornfields and the bawns. On the low table in the centre were large flasks and jars 
of pottery and leather, and even a small barrel of shining wood, cunningly hooped 
—the motley harvest of many wrecks. Drinking vessels of glass, of horn, of metal 
and of shells were strewn here, and on the floor beside the men. Of these latter 
the meaner sort were fast locked in drunken slumber. The rowers from Teige’s 
boat had their way to bemused dreamland still to make. They were stretched on 
their bellies, for the most part with elbows propped, and hands folded over the 
drinking mugs before them, and chins upon these hands. Even when they were 
lifting the drink to their lips, their eyes were fixed upon Teige in his blue mantle, 
and upon the stranger in the chimney-corner beyond him. 

This new comer, a man of years, short and lean and dryly dark of aspect, wore 
the simple half-gown and tunic of the humblest of his class. The garments were 
worn and faded, and the bands wound round his thin old legs were little better 
than rags. But there were rings upon his fingers, as they moved among the strings 
of the harp on his knee; and when he held back his head, and fixed his black eyes 
upon the candles guttering in their sconces on the wall above him, he had the face 
of a proud man, who might have sung to kings. 

“The song of the young woman!” repeated Teige. He half closed his eyes, 
the more fully to understand the charm of what the bard sang, and swung his head 
to the rhythm and beat with his thick fingers on his chin. 

“Tt is a noble poem.” He spoke again when the minstrel’s thin voice was 
silenced. ‘And will it be what you imagined in your own thoughts, or do you 
know that there is such a young woman? It is your word that her eyes are like 
the planets of a harvest night, and that her high bosom is whiter than the gull’s 
wing, and that her walking is to be compared with thetread of the red deer in the 
glen. There are no young women like this here in all Ivehagh, nor on the islands, 
nor have I heard reports of any such in O’Donovan’s country beyond. My brother 
bore his spears through that land, and he brought on his return no high opinion at 
all of the women. And if what you sing of is what is in your own mind, and 
nowhere else, I will have you tell me so.” 

The wandering man stroked the bar of his harp with his ringed fingers, and smiled 
wisely into the eyes of Teige. “It is not I who will be heard singing of Ivehagh,” 
he said, “or of yon paltry islands, much less cf the O’Donovan’s land of misery 
and swinish violence. In all these darkened parts there is no man but you that 1 
have seen worthy to listen to a poem of politeness and high feeling. And therefore 
how will their women be better than themselves? But you are born out of your 
place here, in these poor surroundings.’ 

Teige’s wide brow narrowed itself in frowning lines, and he lifted his head. The 
bard put out a hand to restrain him, and mixed oil with his voice. 

“Tt is no belittling of you to speak thus,” he urged. “The fame of Ballydevlin 
is very well known to me, as a castle which has needed only such a head as the 
saints have given it now, to force itself upon the fears of princes, and loom darkly 
in the dreams of kings. And I bless the exceeding good fortune which bent my 
steps hither-———” 

“But it is of the young woman that I would be hearing,” broke in the chief, 
with sharpness. “I know my own worth very well, and do not need to be told 
it by my guests. But about her merits, the warmth of your words stirs my mind, 
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and I have it to ask you if she is alive, and has a name and a country, or have you 
eaten up my time with visions out of your own head ?” 

The bard sighed softly, even while he stole glances at Teige’s huge arms and 
shoulders, and the weapon at his belt, and the fighting men on the floor in the 
shadows behind it. 

“How should I dare to sing any false thing at your fireside?” he replied. “It 
would work a great wrong to your hospitality, and I am a humble man whose life 
is spent in the exercise of gratitude. The subject of my poor poem, though it 
lifts itself in my esteem since it has your praise—is a short-veiled woman of my 
own people. It is Grace O'Sullivan that I sing of—the unequalled daughter of a 
kinsman of mine, the matchless jewel of a family whose women shine in Tiobrad 
like gems upon a monarch’s crown. And what I sang was but a partial rumour, 
a faint, distant little echo, of the wonderful truth. But you will have been hearing 
often of the women of the O’Sullivan. Our very name, “eye of the sun,” gleams 
radiantly from the sweet faces of our mothers and sisters, and——-” 

“But this young woman,” interrupted Teige,—‘“ what will be the name of her 
father, and his country ?” 

“He is styled Hugh O’Sullivan, of Inverdurrus. His castle is seen from the 
sea, a lofty fortress under the shadow of a black mountain, beside the leap of a 
grey stream. It is of these falling waters that I sang— 

‘When the sun his rounded bow of colours 


Bends against the foaming sheet of mist, 
In thy glance a purer radiance 


and the rest.” 


The bard had picked some chords upon his harp, and made offer to sing the 
lines once again, but Teige held up a hand to stop him. 

“And this Hugh,” he pursued the theme, “is he a chieftain of much valour 
and power? Would he have the victory over me, if we met with our forces in 
combat ? ” 


The bard smiled doubtfully. ‘I would give no man the victory over you,” he 
made answer, with caution ; “without doubt you would exceed Hugh in a slight 
measure, but he is a great and redoubtable chieftain, the terror of Tiobrad.” 

Teige gazed attentively at the little man in silence fora time. ‘“ Your judgment 
has no large value,” he said at last. ‘“We are the people of the Coast of White 
Foam ; we are born on the sea, and we wage war from our boats. You O’Sullivans 
are not of the water, and you would have no comprehension of such matters.” 

The stranger lifted his head and wagged it. “There is no kinsman of mine 
who is not more at home on the waves than in his own bed.” 

“But you yourself,” said Teige: “it is my meaning that you would not be a 
sea-going man.” 

“These are my years of decay and calm,” replied the other, “and I pass them 
best on land. But when the fire of youth was in me I loved the water like a fish. 
With my two hands—before they bore these rings which hospitable lords bestow upon 
me now for my small skill in entertainment—I have brought a boat of eight from 
Inverdurrus, past whirlpool and sunken crag, through tempest and_high-rushing 
waves, to within sight of this headland which owns you for its lord.” 

“This is very good news for me,” remarked Teige. He rose on the word to 
his feet, with the resolute upward spring of a strong man intent upon deeds. At 
his gesture, and the look on his face, the waking men leaped from the floor, and 
crowded forward. 
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“To you, Flann, and you, Manus,” Teige ordained, “I give the charge of this 
guest of mine. You are to keep drink from your lips, and sleep from your eyelids, 
till the hour after the dawn. He is not to be denied sleep if he will take it, but 
you will not suffer him to stir beyond the inner gate. And at that hour I will 
be roused, and with me every man in Ballydevlin, for there is a great feat which 
I will perform.” 

The bard of the O’Sullivans had risen as well. The harp trembled in his hand, 
and his small old knees shook together. “I cling to the skirt of your hospitality, 
O’Mahony !” his alarmed voice quavered. 

Teige smiled with broad graciousness upon him. ‘You are wrapped warmly 
in the robe of my welcome,” he reassured him. “No single grey hair of yours shall 
be stroked awry. I will be having you bear me company, as if you were the most 
favoured of my own men. The service you shall render me is very great. I am 
a young man, and I am in the first hours of my lordship. The drunken people 
from my father’s burial are not yet awake, but I will not sleep in a naked bed until 
I have announced myself to other princes and chieftains by an achievement worthy 
of my high spirit.” 

“But age is heavy on me,” pleaded the stranger, with perplexed eyes. “It is a 
burden and an encumbrance that I would be, in any warlike adventure. My legs 
are weak underneath me; I cannot move along with strong men in the marching.” 

“You shall be taking your ease, seated on soft skins in my big vessel,” replied 
Teige calmly. “No task shall be laid upon you, or aught required of you save 
your counsel. The man who has brought a boat of eight from Inverdurrus hither 
in his youth can bring a boat of twelve hence to Inverdurrus in the seed-time of 
his ‘life. He will be having it all in his mind.” 

The O’Sullivan man gazed hard about him, and bit his lip, seeking for words. 
“But is such great haste becoming to you ?” he ventured at last to ask. 

“T cannot tarry,” said Teige with decision. “In two days more I should be 
having the new moon upon my back, and that would be evil fortune for me—and 
without doubt for you also.” 


III. 


“Ir is indeed a higher mountain than any in my country, or within the sight of 
our people. You have not deceived me at least upon this matter.” 

Teige, leaning upon his axe, stood upright in the prow of his large boat. The 
stranger of the O’Sullivans, crouched upon the skins at his feet, seemed shrunken 
and smaller for the voyage of two days. He held his head above the side of the 
vessel, and stared before him with glassy eyes. 

The mountain of Iovar rose grimly from the dark water, black and straight, 
three arrow-flights away. At its base, on the farther side, a spur of green-clad land 
spread itself outward to the sea, and hung above the breakers’ line of foam. The 
vessel had entered upon calm water; all about it, save at the entrance in its wake, 
tall cliffs reared themselves, the homes of countless sea-fowl, whose screams and 
flutterings filled the air. It was the hour before the setting of the sun. 

“But I do not see the lofty fortress of your kinsman Hugh,” pursued Teige. 
“And the leap of the grey stream—the ‘foaming sheet of mist’ that your poem 
celebrated—it is nowhere visible to me.” 

The large sail had been suffered to drop from the mast. Some of the men held 
their paddles already in the water, and looked inquiringly to their chief. 

“Tt will be very bad for you,” Teige said, speaking downward over his shoulder 
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to the little man bent upon the skins, “to be unable to find your kinsman’s castle, 
even now while your eyesight remains to you, because when I shall have lifted the 
eyes out from your head, then it is still less likely that you will ever be able to come 
upon it in your wanderings.” 

The bard gave a shivering groan. “We are close upon it,” he murmured 
hoarsely. ‘ Bid the rowers push across to the north. It is on the other side.” 

Obedient to the signal, the vessel veered, and crept slowly across the gloomy 
face of Iovar. The low-lying greenland waxed in size as the invaders began to 
round it. Then its slope unfolded to their vision—a shepherd’s field inset upon 
the crags, stretching gently forward to the strand. A narrow vertical riband of 
moisture on the black rocks behind caught the glimmer of the sinking sun. 

“In the great heat and dryness the stream has failed,” sighed the bard, in a 
low, husky voice. 

Teige, gazing intently upon the prospect, saw now on the upper part of the 
slope, built in part against the rocks, a kind of small house, piled loosely of stones 
without any binding of lime. It was of the height of two floors, and its walls showed 
only slits of an arm’s breadth instead of windows. 

“And will that be the castle—the stronghold of the great and redoubtable 
chieftain, the terror of Tiobrad?” demanded Teige, with a curling lip. “Is it my 
eyes that are in fault ?—for they reveal to me merely a shepherd’s hut. I will be 
just to you: I will ask my men what it is they behold.” 

The man of the O’Sullivans bent his head, and struck it despairingly upon the 
boat’s side. Then, upon a thought, he lifted it. 

“Oh, woe! woe!” he moaned. “The fierce O’Moriartys will have been at their 
bloody work again. In my father’s father’s time ’tis known that they descended 
upon us, and wrought great havoc in all this country. And now it is plain they 
have come once more, and put Inverdurrus to the sack, and levelled the noble 
fortress, and without doubt slain many of the people of my blood. Oh then, the 
valiant Hugh, the courageous and magnanimous chieftain, is he indeed no more? 
And Grace, the light of our eyes, the blossom of the beautiful spring upon our 
ancient stem, is she also gone from us? Oh, heaven's blight on those foul savages, 
the O’Moriartys! May the forked lightning of the black sky descend on them! 
May the saints’ loathliest murrain devour them!” 

He had raised his thin voice high in sudden imprecation, and made it shake 
with the fervour of his wrath; but now, at a wave of Teige’s hand and a glance 
into his face, silence fell upon him. He dropped back on the skins and grovelled 
among them. 

“Even the O’Moriarty is not without mercy in his bosom,” said Teige, with 
tightened lines about his mouth. “He has left some one alive upon the rock.” 

The figure of an old man, meanly clad but erect, could be seen moving down 
the slope to the strand. He halted at a little distance from the water, and shaded 
his eyes with his hand, against the glare of the western sky. 

The rowers pushed forward, watching him curiously. The boat’s bottom crushed 
its way over the reeds of the shallows, and then rested upon the sands underneath. 

“Farther to the north there is an open channel,” called out the old man. “ You 
cannot come to dry land there.” 

“Tt is the great chieftain, Hugh O’Sullivan of Inverdurrus, that I do be seeking,” 
cried Teige, “and if I can come to the sight of him, it is not water to the armpit 
that will keep us apart.” 

“T am of that name,” shouted back the other; “but I am no chieftain, but 
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simply a small man of the fishing and sundry sheep. It will not be worth any 
armed man’s while to wet himself for me, much less the commander of a host. 
You are very welcome to come dry, and to please yourself with all I have.” 

The men with the paddles had pulled the boat off, and now by the old man’s 
guiding hand they made another course, and came up at the side of a large stone. 

Teige, lifting his foot over the prostrate, huddled form of the bard, leaped on 
to the land. Then, turning, he stooped and seized the crouching minstrel by the 
collar of his shirt, and by the force of his arm lifted him out of the boat. The 
little man, choking and abashed, hung his head upon his breast. 

“You are kindly welcome,” the shepherd of Inverdurrus repeated, with a courteous 
inclination, drawing nearer. 

Teige looked upon him with surprise. Although his garments were those of a 
slave, he bore himself with dignity. 

“T am greatly beholden to you,” Teige made answer. “If it is not a rudeness 
in me, you have a speech and a behaviour which do not fit your place.” 

“It is the place of my own choosing,” Hugh replied, “and I have pleasure in 
it. No lord molests me here, and I am a free man to live my life. Iam so lacking 
in manly qualities that bloodshed is hateful to me. It was my mischance to be 
born without the desire to put my foot on any man’s neck, or to drive his cattle 
away, or to make him suffer in any fashion. Yet a stubbornness was in my blood, 
so that I could not delight in calling another my master, and cringing to him and 
doing his bidding, whether he were Prince in his fortress or Abbot in his cloister. 
These are the misfortunes of my character. They bring me to what you behold. 
Yet I am not without food to offer you and your people, both white meats and 
flesh, and withal strong drink to uphold the stomach. Spanish wines I have none, 
for I am so strange and outlandish a person that I procure no ships to be wrecked 
on my rocks. And so I crave that you and your company will follow me.” 

Teige pulled at his soft beard in meditation. “I have with mea kinsman of 
yours,” he said, thoughtfully. “It was in my mind that he had done me a mischief, 
but now my thoughts turn a little toward another opinion.” 

The bard shamefacedly lifted his head. His hands he hid under the folds of 
his short cloak. 

“T know him and his rings of base metal very well,” remarked Hugh, gravely 
surveying the minstrel. “It is Tiarnan B/adair, (the flatterer,) that you have in 
your train. He also is welcome here. His falsehoods and his vanities do not 
win him friendships as he grows in years, but they are in his nature, and I am not 
his judge. If he has wrought you evil, I as his kinsman will intercede for him. It 
will not be for the first time.” 

Teige’s eye roved over the thin trickling line of ooze upon the cliff in the 
distance, and the poor house reared against the rocks. His ruddy big face flushed 
a deeper red under the impulse of some thought which tugged upon his tongue. 
From the land his gaze wandered to the sky, and he started at what he saw. 

“You have a daughter?” he asked suddenly, with abrupt boldness. 

The venerable man looked at him, and at the boat behind him, in turn. Then he 
bent a prolonged, searching gaze upon the averted face of his loose-tongued kinsman. 

“How is it possible that I should deny it?” he made answer finally. 

The flush still crimsoned Teige’s face, but his voice was softened and low. 
“You could not in politeness ask of me my name, but I will offer it to you. I am 
Teige, son of Diarmaid, son of Conogher Fionn, of the People of the Bridge, and 
in my own right Lord of Ballydevlin. And if you speak the harsh word, I will go 
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peacefully now in my boat, and take my men, and return to my own place, and 
come near you no more. But if you have another word for me, I will stay, and 
I will ask you now for the gift of your daughter in marriage.” 

The father observed his guest narrowly, with doubt in his glance. ‘You have 
not seen the colleen,” he said. ‘You know of her only by the report of Tiarnan 
here,—and he is not to be believed in by any prudent man.” 

“Beyond doubt he is a strong liar,” Teige admitted, and they both looked at 
the bard. “Yet I have my own belief in this matter,” the young man went on. 
“T know that it is good for me to wish for your daughter.” 

As he spoke he pointed upward to the pale, vague, fleecy crescent in the ashen 
sky, above the glow of sunset. “When my eyes came upon that new moon, and 
I beholding it face to face, there was nothing in my mind but thoughts upon 
your daughter. It is plain enough, then, that I must ask for her, and desire her 
above all things.” 

“You have the thoughts of a young man,” said the father, still gravely regarding 
him. ‘Yet it may be that it is as well to be ruled by a woman as by a moon. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is the same thing. For Grania governs me, and draws me 
whither she will, even as the tide is led forward, and held, and sent away. But if 
I would not be choosing to part with my daughter? It would be very black and 
empty for me here, alone with the sheep and the shell-fish and the gulls. And, 
moreover, if when she beheld you she laughed in your face? I cannot tell what 
a girl’s thoughts would be, to look at you.” 

Teige pulled upon his beard, and smiled ruefully, and glanced upward into the 
sky again for courage. “I came to do battle for your daughter,” he said slowly, 
“and kill you if you would be standing too stiffly in my way, and lay waste your 
territory, and bear a bride to my own place with the pride and renown of triumph 
at arms. But now it is to be seen that I have come upon a fool’s quest, and this 
would make a mock of me, and a mark for the derision of old women and simpletons, 
if you did not be speaking the wisdom of age to me, and showing me the courtesy 
of a high station. And this gives me a warm heart toward you, and I look upon 
you with the tears of a son’s fondness in my eyes. And if it is pleasing to you, 
you shall take the place of my father, and you shall come with me, and sit in the 
seat of honour at my feasts, and all my people will be bowing low to you when you 
do be passing. And now will it be your word that I am to depart?” 

“T have not bidden you to go,” replied the old man, with the dawnings of 
a smile in his beard. He gave his hand to Teige, and the two turned and moved 
toward the house of the rock. 

The rowers began leaping from the boat, and Tiarnan, his head once more 
well in air, marshalled them to follow him. As they came up the slope, the form 
of a young woman, standing at the hurdles, met their eyes. They observed Teige 
advance toward her, and humble himself in salutation, and then, rising, lift his arm 
and point upward to the sky. The girl raised her face to the heavens, and smiled 
with the blush of a rose at what she beheld and heard, and they saw that she was 
very beautiful. She took the glance from her father, and gave her hand to Teige. 

“The grey stream from the mountains is somehow dried at its spring,” said 
Tiarnan boldly to Flann, “and doubtless through misfortune the great castle I sang 
of has disappeared. Yet it is plain to me none the less that I shall live to wear 
a gold chain round my neck.” 
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HATCHES, MATCHES, AND DESPATCHES. 
PART Il—MATCHES. 


‘*When Britons bold 
Wedded of old, 
Sandals were backward thrown, 
The pair to tell 
That ill, or well, 
The act was all their own.” [Old Rhyme.]} 


DAILY glance at the marriage announcements in the papers gives only a 
very imperfect idea of the actual rate at which the people of this country 
marry. To obtain this we, must refer to the official records based upon 
the marriage registers, which also yield other information concerning matches that 
may be of interest to a population which is still much addicted to the habit of 
matrimony despite all modern attacks upon this ancient custom. 

At the present time, people in England and Wales are being married at the 
rate of 1250 per day, the daily marriages numbering 625. If we allow twelve 
hours per day for the performance of the marriages, we get a result of more than 
a hundred newly-married persons for each hour of every day in the year, not 
omitting Sundays—z.e., nearly one marriage a minute. 

Comparing marriages with population, the rate for the year 1895 was 15 persons 
married per thousand persons living; and, looking back over the records for the 
last twenty-five years, one notices that the year 1873 showed the highest marriage 
rate (17°6) and this year was also remarkable for the highest degree of commercial 
activity, the total exports and imports for 
the year 1873 being worth £21 4s. 2d. 
per head of population. The least 
matrimonial year of the twenty-five was 
1886, when only 14'2 persons married 
per thousand living, and then the value 
of the total exports and imports was 
only £17 os. 10d. per head of popula- 
tion. It seems unromantic to connect 
a rise in the marriage-rate with an 
increased activity in the produce 
markets, but there does exist some 
connection between the two classes of 
facts. Such ungainly statements as 
“Pork has been bearish on heavier 
hog receipts,” “Ribs declined with 
other provisions, and closed easy,” 

“Bacon steady, hogs are 5 points 
down,” “ Lard opened firm, and closed The present Marriage-force in England and Wales. 
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weak,” all have their influence upon the sale of wedding rings—these and other 
serious unpleasantnesses of the markets being potent factors for or against the material 
prosperity of marrying persons. 
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No. 2. 


The Marriage Records for the fifty years 1844-—1893, England and Wales, showing the Manner of 
Solemnisation. Each of these eleven columns represents One Thousand Marriages during each of the eleven 
periods stated ; the white part of each column stands for Marriages solemnised according to the Rites of the 
Established Church, and the d/ack part of each column represents Marriages solemnised not according to the 
Rites of the Established Church. The figures at the left of each column forma numerical statement of 
the conditions illustrated by the eleven columns. 


As regards locality, and taking the English registration counties only, the six 
highest and lowest marriage rates, on an average of ten years, are found to be :— 


Persons married, annually, per thousand living. 
The six highest rates. l The six lowest rates. 
. London m 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 17°3 | 1. Hertfordshire - 3 ‘ . I0o 
. Lancashire . , : ° . 160 | 2. Middlesex (excluding London). i «a. on 
. East Riding of Yorkshire ‘ ‘ . 15'8 | - Rutlandshire. - » s 
. Northumberland 5 ; , 4 ae ee © "i geatanaama 3 a . ‘ . . . 12°3 
. West Riding of Yorkshire ; ; ‘ - 15°6 | 5. Essex . F . . > ° ‘ > 15 
PMNS gece” so ee) CGR ke Oe 


The remarkable result just illustrated by No. 1 suggests that some reference 
should be made to those marriages which are ended otherwise than by death. It 
is not practicable to fully examine this point, because some dissatisfied husbands 
and wives dispense with legal aid and put an end to a marriage by going away 
from an uncongenial partner, or by preferring sudden death to a continuance of 
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marriage long drawn out. However, it is practicable to give here a condensed 
analysis of the matrimonial suits that came into the law courts during a recent 





No. 3. 


WHEN MEN MARRY.—Of every thousand men who marry, the number at each of the eleven groups of 
ages, into which the above circle is divided, is as follows :— 


I. Age 15—19 (these prefer women aged 15—19) . 18 
1, 20—24 ,, + is 1 + «20—24 - 416 
Ill. 25—29 ,, “i ee » 20—24 «. 325 
IV. 30—34 ” ac. 
vy, 35-39» va si » 25—29 ° 5t 
VI. 49-44 oy ” i oe EAE eo 3 
43-49 ” ” ” 3539 ° 19 
50—54. ‘ . . ° . 14 
IX. 55—59 - ° ‘é . ‘ ‘ é ° 9 
X. 60—64 . . ‘ ° ° . P ‘ 7 
XI. 65 and upwards . 6 
Total . 1,000 
The first five groups [shown im white], comprising ages 15 to 39, contain no fewer than 915 of the whole 
thousand ; the other 85 men, per thousand who marry, are represented by the six small shaded groups, 
which relate to ages 40 and upwards, and which complete this circle of Men who Marry. 


period of six years. These petitions for divorce, for dissolution of marriage, or for 
judicial separation, average about 650 per annum; nearly all of them [82 per cent.] 
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VII. VI. V. Age III. Age 25—29. I. Age 15—19, 
Age Age 35—39- 

45 and 44. 

upwards. No. 4. 


The SpinsTeEr’s Vanishing Prospect of a Wedding-ring. 


being petitions for divorce or for dissolution: their number looks very small if we 
compare it with the 1250 marriages per day just mentioned. 

Touching the question, who presents the petition—husband or wife ?—this is 
literally a case of six of one and half a dozen of the other: for, taking the whole 
six years’ experience, I find that of every 100 petitions— 

491 were presented by the husband, 
509 ,, J 09 95 Wale, 


100'0 


a state of things that for practical purposes may be taken as representing an equality 
of discontent for husbands and for wives. 
Not all of these suits came to a hearing, but of those that were tried— 


QI per cent. were successful, 
9 5 9» »» not successful, 


100 


so that if we may be guided by the recent experience of these six years the odds 
are 10 to 1 in favour of the petitioner in a matrimonial suit being successful. 

Diagram No. 2 shows, plainly, that during the last fifty years there has been a 
growing tendency for persons to be married otherwise than in accordance with the 
rites of the Established Church of this country. Fifty years ago, nine marriages 
out of ten were solemnised according to the rites of the Church; now, only seven 
marriages out of ten are thus carried out; indeed, the most recently compiled 
official information shows even a smaller proportion of Church marriages than 
seven out of ten. ‘The marriages represented by the black part of the columns in 
diagram No. 2 refer to civil marriages, Roman Catholic marriages, marriages of other 
denominations ; and, in this connection, a remarkable increase has occurred in the 
number of civil marriages. Fifty years ago, the marriages in a superintendent 
registrar’s office numbered only 28 per thousand ; now, no fewer than 150 of every 
thousand marriages are civil marriages conducted by a superintendent registrar in 
his office. This fact, which is mainly responsible for the continually increasing 
height of the black columns in No. 2, carries with it much significance ; for many 
persons who are not orthodox Church-people go to church to be married, and yet 
we see this increasing abstention from the rites of the Established Church in so 
important an event as marriage. Even during the last thirty years or so, the 
proportion of civil marriages to total marriages has nearly doubled itself. 

Despite the prevailing depreciation of men by women who have no husband— 
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THE MARRIAGE WHEEL.—Showing the four possible marriage-combinations, and indicating, by the 
respective solidities of its spokes, the proportion in every hundred marriages in England and Wales of 
marriages between :— 

Marriages. 
(1) Bachelors and Spinsters . ° ° ° ° . 85° 
(2) Widowers and Spinsters . a ° ° i = 6°7 
(3) Widowers and Widows . ° P ‘ P . ~«— 
(4) Bachelors and Widows . ° ° “ ‘ j 3°6 


100.0 


or, for the matter of that, by women who ave—there is yet some demand for the 
creatures. I have made diagram No. 3 chiefly for the purpose of showing, (1) when 
men marry; and (2) whom they marry. Any intelligent spinster under 40 years of 
age [I shall deal specially with widows later] can use No. 3 as a sort of chart or 
signpost to matrimony; for it not only sorts men into their age-groups, that show 
when they are most and least likely to marry, but this diagram also tells us [as 
regards men under 40 years old] for each group of male ages, the female ages that 
are most attractive to the men of various ages. A distinctly useful tip to a woman 
who means business and who has no time to waste in preliminary trials! For 
example, a woman aged 20-24 should, if she wish to marry, confine her attentions 
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to men aged 20-24 and 25-29; preferably to those aged 20-24, because, as the 
statement printed below No. 3 shows, more men marry then than at ages 25-29. 
Similarly, a spinster of 25-29 has the surest choice of men aged 30-34 and 35-39, 
the former group supplying the better chance to her. 

I have not been able to develop this useful idea to nearly the extent for which 
reliable facts exist, for space-limits prevent a really full statement of the many 
combinations of age and sex that enter into this interesting matter. Still, I hope 
that what I have been able to say will be useful to many females contemplating 
marriage. A more detailed study of marriage facts and combinations would be of 
considerable practical use to many spinsters and widows of this country ; for however 
great may be the intrinsic attractions of these ladies, their success in a marriage 
venture would be aided and their activities guided by a clear knowledge of the 
probability of this or that event or combination [as regards the age and civil 
condition of a possible husband taken in conjunction with the age and civil 
condition of the lady] much in the same way that a card player may advantageously 
acquaint himself with the mathematical chances of this or that set or combination 
of the cards turning up. 

The next diagram, No. 4, is a black-and-white illustration of the following 
statement: Out of every thousand spinsters who marry, the number at each of the 
seven groups of ages represented in the diagram, is— 


I. Age 15—19. . . . : ° - 104 
Il 


: 20-24. + , . ; we 
Ill. 25—29 . ‘ , . ‘ , . 247 
lV. 30—34- ; " ; ‘ ; ‘ . 93 
V. 35—39 - ° p “ . ; : - 26 

Vi. 40—44. ° . . ‘ : ; 11 
45 and upwards : ‘ 9 


+ 1,000 





therefore, it is pretty clear that a 
young woman who intends to 
marry should not trifle with her 
chances during the years of age 
20 to 24, when, as we see, more 
than half the spinsters marry 
of those who marry at any 
age. Inspection of the little 
statement above shows that 

(say) nine out of ten 
spinsters who marry do 

so before age 30 

is reached; after 

that age the chance 

. of marriage 

falls off 








Pour encourager les femmes.—The number of females to every 100 males in the population of England 
and Wales at ten groups of age. | Ma/les in solid black : females in striped black and white. 
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_A rather curious coincidence was mentioned by the late Dr. Farr, of the 
General Registrar’s Office, in one of his census reports, concerning this matter of 
when women marry: Plato, in his “ Republic,” asserts that the citizens should be 
the offspring of women aged 20-40, of men aged 25-55, and Dr. Farr noticed that 
this pairing is in close accordance with existing facts. 

At the last census-date, April 6th, 1891, the analysis of the marriage condition 
of the population of England and Wales brought out some very interesting results, 
some of which I show here in a condensed form. ‘These results will show us, for 
various groups of ages, what proportion of the men and of the women are single, 
married, or widowed. 





Of ONE HUNDRED MALES Of ONE HUNDRED FEMALES 
at cach age. at cach age 





No. No. No. No. No. 
Single. Married. Widowed. Married. | Widowed. 


Under 15 100.0 oa 
15—19 99°6 "4 
20—24 &0'5 
25—34 34°2 64°6 
35—44 14°7 81'9 
45—54 10°0 82°7 
55—64 84 77°t 

65 and upwards 7°3 59°0 


























For example, and taking all the women in this country aged 20 to 24, 70 per 
cent. of these are spinsters—a very large proportion ; looking at the next age group, 
25-34, we see that of every 100 women of these ages, only 32 in a hundred 
are spinsters—z.e., there are two married women to every spinster. Of all these 
eight age-groups the highest percentage of wives is at 35-44; the highest percentage 
of husbands at 45-54. At the fourth age-group, 25-34, and for each sex, the 
married people vastly outnumber the unmarried: this preponderance of married 
over single continuing right up to the end of life. This persistent weeding-out of 
the bachelors and spinsters, even in advanced life, can hardly be accounted for 
except upon the supposition that their mortality is higher than that of married 
persons of similar ages. If this be the case, it is a noteworthy fact. At the earlier 
ages the mortality of the single might naturally be higher than that of the married, 
because the very unhealthy of either sex are likely to remain unwedded; but one 
would have supposed that when the advanced ages were reached this cause of the 
reduced proportion of the single would have worn itself out and ceased to be any 
longer operative ; and, if so, we are left to the conclusion that married life must in 
itself be more favourable to longevity than the condition of celibacy. 

The marriage-wheel seen in No. 5 has been made upon the base of nearly a 
quarter of a million marriages in this country—a number large enough to give 
reliable information as to the four possible marriage-combinations to be made out 
of bachelors, spinsters, widowers, and widows. The relative proportions of each of 
these four pairs are indicated by the spokes of this wheel, whose respective 
solidities are in accordance with the numerical proportion of the class of marriage 
written on each spoke. We see that by far the most popular combination is that 
of bachelor and spinster (85 out of every 100 marriages), the least popular being 
the marriage of a bachelor and a widow. The other two pairs come between these 
extremes, and neither of them approaches the great popularity of the marriage 
between a bachelor and a spinster. However, in proportion to their numbers 
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IX. Age 60 
and upwards, 


VI. Age 45—49- 


No. 7. 
The Popularity of the Matured Widow. (See text for description.) 


widows do very well: they are a special class and deserve special notice, which they 
shall soon have. 

One hears a good deal about the superfluous women of the country. |, Here is 
a statement of the proportion between the males and females of England and 
Wales at the ten census-dates of this century: 


1801 there were 109'0 females to 100 males. 
1811 108°6 
1821 105°2 
1831 105°2 
1841 104°7 
1851 104°2 
1861 1052 
1871 105"4 
1881 105"4 
1891 106°4 


Throughout the nineteenth century, therefore, there have lived in our population 
about 105 or 106 females to 100 males—by no means so excessive a preponderance 
of females as is commonly believed to exist. But all females are not women, you 
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may say,—what about the surplus women? To answer this question I have 
prepared diagram No. 6, which may be taken to represent the proportion of females 
to males at the present time for each of the ten groups of ages mentioned in the 
diagram. At ages 20-29 there are 109 women to 100 men, and at age 30-39 there 
are 108 women to 100 men; these two groups cover what are practically the 
marrying ages of spinsters, and the results tell us that the matrimonially-hopeless 
statement “there are three women to every man” is altogether wide of the mark. 
At the advanced ages, women outnumber men to an increasingly larger extent: 
this is due to the fact that men die earlier than women both in the country and in 
towns, and this is specially the case in town populations. 

As regards this matter of sex-distribution it may be noticed that as a general 
rule the proportion of women in the population is much higher in towns than in 
country districts. ‘Taking the Urban Districts in the aggregate, there are now 109 
females to 100 males, and in the aggregate Rural Districts only 101 females to 
roo males: the proportion for the whole of England and Wales being, as just stated, 
106 females to 100 males. Concerning particular places where females are plentiful 
or not, the following are the ten Registration counties in which the population of 
females was lowest and the ten in which it was highest at the last census. 


Proportion of Females to One Hundred Males. 


Lowest. Highest. 

Females. Females 
. Cardiganshire . ‘ P ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1274 
. Sussex ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° . , . 3397°3 
. Cornwall . ‘ e ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 116'0 
. Gloucestershire . ‘ . ‘ ‘ é - 115°0 
Middlesex . ‘ i ‘ . . ‘ + 1139 
Somersetshire . . ‘ . . ° . 3139 
. Bedfordshire . ‘ . ‘ ‘ : . 112°9 
. Surrey . ° ° ° ‘ . ° . + 112°3 
. Devonshire. F . ‘ ‘ . . « 112°3 
. London . . ‘ F ° - ‘ + 111'6 


Glamorganshire ‘ , . ‘ ‘ . 908 
Monmouthshire 3 P ; ‘ ‘ . % 
Durham. ° . . F ; P - 963 
Flintshire... So ae : . a oe 
Denbighshire ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - 99°7 
North Riding of Yorkshire . . . + 100°0 
Derbyshire ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ + 1I00°r 
Staffordshire . : ‘ ‘i . ‘ + r00'2 
Northumberland. : - . . 100°6 
Brecknockshire ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ; - 100°8 
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This statement may convey a useful hint to the misogynist as well as to the 
matrimonially inclined, male or female. 

Diagram No. 7 relates only to widows. The nine rings, each of which stands 
for a separate age-group, illustrate by their respective sizes the proportion of widows 
who remarry at each age-group, out of all widows who remarry. Except at the 
extremes of the series, there is no very marked difference in the sizes of these rings, 
which may be read numerically, thus: Out of every thousand widows who remarry, 
the number who remarry at each of the nine groups of ages is :— 


I. Age under 25 . . . ° ° . . gs 
II 25—29 . . : . ‘ . + 123 
lil. 30—34 ° ‘ . ‘ . 182 
IV. 35—39 

V. 40—44 

VI 45—49 
Vil. 50—54 . 

55-59 «+e 
1X, 60 and upwards F 
Total 


There is thus seen to be a fair demand for widows, even at advanced ages. A 
comparison of the widows, in this respect, with the spinsters referred to in diagram 
No. 4, shows a very marked superiority on the side of the widows. 

By far the most popular quarter of the year in which to marry is that ending 
December. For fifty years and more the marriages that took place in the three 
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months, October, November, and December, have been largely in excess of those 
that occurred in any other quarter; the least popular time of year for marriage 
being January, February, and March. ‘The very low marriage-rate which is constantly 
shown in the first quarter is probably due in part to the observance of Lent, but 
it is not easy to explain the very high rate for the last quarter of the year. 

Lucky days, as “ good to marry, or contract a wife (for then women will be 
fond and loving),” are stated on ancient astrological authority to be January 2, 4, 
11, 19, and 21; February 1, 3, 10, 19, and 21; March 3, 5, 12, 20, and 23; 
April 2, 4, 12, 20, and 22; May 2, 4, 12, 20, and 23; June 1, 3, 11, 19, and 
21; July 1, 3, 12, 19, 21, and 31; August 2, 11, 18, 20, and 30; September 1, 9g, 
16, 18, and 28; October 1, 8, 15,17, 27, and 29; November 5, 11, 13, 22, and 
25; December 1, 8, 10, 19, 23, and 29. 

In every part of the kingdom a large number of men and women who live 
to advanced ages never marry; celibacy, as well as marriage without children, is 
therefore to be considered the natural state of a portion of the population—for 
under no circumstances that can be conceived will the whole of the people in these 
islands marry. But in this country there is an enormous reserve force of possible 
mothers and fathers of children, sufficient to at once double or treble the births 
in Great Britain if this force became operative. Our present strength, the quick 
increase of our home population, our yearly expenditure of men and women on 
colonisation, are all easily sustained by the marriages of only a part of that section 
of the population which is available for the daily recuperation of the nation. 


J. Hott ScHooLine, 





Free Hrtano 





ITALIAN PRISONS. 


* of the most remarkable results of the advance in Christian 
civilisation and humanity which characterises the last two 
centuries is the change that has taken place in the prevailing 
ideas as to the treatment of prisoners. A very distinct and 
notable step was made in developing those ideas when it 
came to be admitted that prison buildings should not only 
provide for the security of the prisoners, but should be so 
constructed as to enable a humane though penal treatment 
to be carried out—not aiming at making the inmates as 
miserable as pir with no regard for health, but designed to prevent evils which 
were inevitable in the buildings heretofore used for confining prisoners. 

It is not difficult to understand now that when persons who belong to the 
criminal classes are thrown together in unrestricted association they cannot fail to 
further corrupt each other, till all fall together to the level of the lowest ; but it took 
a great many years of discussion before it was admitted that a remedy ought to be 
and could be found for the evils of this state of things. 

In England the first idea was that all that was practicable was to classify 
prisoners: males to be divided from females, tried from untried, felons from 
misdemeanans and from debtors ; and it was some years before we got beyond this. 
But gradually the full truth came to be admitted that nothing short of individual 
separation could effectually provide against the contamination of prisoners by each 
other; and as soon as this was established as a sound and incontestable principle 
it became further necessary to devise the best plans for buildings to carry it 
into effect. 

VoL. X.—No. 43. 437 29 
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The type of building which is now adopted in most countries for new prisons is 
that of rows of cells in tiers, opening into a wide hall—increased accommodation 
being gained by uniting several blocks of such buildings at one end so as to radiate 
from a common centre—a plan which facilitates control and supervision. 

An improvement such as this of providing a separate room for each prisoner, and 
that of very costly construction, with all the necessary accessories of a modern prison, 
such as chapel, infirmary, stores, workshops, and boundary wall, cannot be carried 
out without great expense. There are not many countries which have so thoroughly 
grappled with this difficulty as we have in England, for elsewhere large armies and 
such-like expensive business swallow up all available resources, and uninteresting 
institutions like prisons have to be pushed aside. 

Modern prisons, therefore, have become an embodiment or expression of the new 
mode of regarding the treatment of prisoners ; and as the progress of any country 
in improving its prison system must largely depend on its advance in providing 
properly planned and constructed prisons, the state of the prisons in these respects 
becomes in some degree a measure by which its advance in the treatment of its 
prisoners may be judged. 

Italy, which was called “ only a geographical expression” before it was united a 
quarter of a century ago, and has since then been weighted by the financial difficulties 
caused by the creation and maintenance of a large army and a powerful navy, which 
are of vital necessity for its existence, besides many public works necessary to develop 
its life and resources, has not had at its disposal the money necessary to remedy 
the defects of its former governors in regard to prison construction. In the days 
which preceded the discovery above referred to, it was the custom in all countries 
to convert to prison purposes any building which was strong and secure enough to 
make escape difficult. Old castles or parts of them, such as the donjon or keep, 
or towers of gatehouses in the wall of a castle or town, were very favourite places to 
convert into prisons. From the first of these no doubt came the word “dungeon,” 
which signified the dark and dank place of confinement under the donjon keep, 
which was allotted to prisoners—a word which is used with reference to modern 
prisons only by sensational writers who desire to suggest terror and cruel prison 
treatment. For the same reason the word warder, used originally to signify the 
guardians of a castle, has descended to the officers of a prison. 

Some prisons in England are still on the sites of these old buildings, though 

. they have been converted into a modern shape, and others only ceased to occupy 
such positions within living memory: York Castle and Lancaster Castle still contain 
prisons, and Norwich Castle did so till quite recently. Newgate prison was once in 
a gate of the wall of the city of London ; the West gate of Canterbury was the prison 
of that city; Oxford and Cambridge Castles and many other places furnish similar 
examples. It is not surprising, therefore, to find in a little town in Italy that a little 
triangular fort, built probably some three centuries ago to defend the port, has been 
converted into a prison, and affords accommodation for prisoners in the vaulted 
rooms in which the garrison probably lived, lit at one end by an embrasure which 
might once have been occupied by a gun. 

Outside this fort, indeed, is still the Place of Arms, which is used for drill by 
the garrison—a survival, probably, of the period when the fort was used as a 
barrack—and since this, with all the ground surrounding the fort on the other sides, 
is open to the public, and has no inclosing wall, such as surrounds an English 
prison, except where a small yard for prisoners’ exercise has been added to the 
fort, it is necessary, in order to prevent access or communication with the prisoners 
from outside or escape from inside, to shut off the embrasure windows which light these 
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rooms occupied by the prisoners by louvred screens, which admit light only from 
above and prevent view of the ground below. Sentries are posted round the walls 
outside, to assist in this object and prevent escape or rescue. 

The entrance to the prison is by an archway in the outer wall of the fort, leading 
into a vaulted passage which passes under the ramparts. Here we come at once 
on a feature which strikes a visitor whose ideas are derived from English practice. 
On the right of the entrance passage is a guard-room occupied by a guard of five 
Bersaglieri, who, with the sentry at the entrance and the others already referred to 
round ‘the walls, constitute a military guard to reinforce the prison staff of about 
six warders. 

Soldiers are plentiful in Italy, and probably may just as well be occupied in 
guarding prisons as in any other way; otherwise it might be observed, when we 
hear that this prison can only hold a hundred and ten prisoners, and has actually 
only fifty-three men and three women, that with a well-constructed prison this 
military guard might be dispensed with. It is not so very long, however, since our 
practice was the same. 

Less than half a century ago in England the gangs of convicts landed from 
the hulks to work in the dockyards and arsenal wore irons on their legs, and 
were surrounded by a cordon of soldiers armed with muskets; but in recent 
years no soldiers have been habitually employed to control or guard prisoners, though 
a military guard may be sometimes seen near our prisons when it is necessary to 
guard against possible disturbances from outside, or on similar special occasions. 

On the opposite side of the archway to that occupied by the guard-room is the 
porter’s lodge, from which is cut off a little cell to which a prisoner may be brought 
when a friend comes to visit him. The friend stands in the archway and com- 
municates with the prisoner through a barred opening in the wall. The bars are 
far enough apart to allow of almost anything being passed in to the prisoner; but 
it is considered to be the business of the gardien to prevent any breach of rules 
in this way. He must be uncommonly sharp if he can do so; but probably he 
takes a benevolent view of his duties. 

Emerging from the arched entrance the visitor finds himself in a small quadrangle 
formed by a three-story building, the upper stories having in front of them an 
open gallery of communication from which the rooms are entered. In the middle 
of the quadrangle and facing the entrance is a little chapel. As this chapel is not 
large enough to hold more than three or four persons besides the priest and the 
altar, it suggests inquiry as to how the prisoners are able to attend mass; which 
brings out the information that it is not obligatory to do so, but those who desire 
can here see the priest. It must be inferred that, as a matter of fact, the prisoners 
do not care to attend mass—unless, indeed, by looking down from the galleries which 
run along the front of the rooms they can sufficiently fulfil their religious duties. 

The rooms on the ground tier seem to be used as offices, stores, kitchen, etc., 
the rooms occupied by prisoners being on the upper floors. There are about eight 
or ten of them, besides those for women—which are on the highest tier, quite 
separate from the men—and open on to a yard formed on the roof of the casemates. 

Taking one of the rooms as a sample, it appears that they are, as already stated, 
vaulted casemates with a wooden or tiled floor, having a window or embrasure at 
one end and the door at the other. 

The furniture consists of a row of wooden bedsteads, about four feet apart, 
made to fold and form seats, with straw mattress bedding, and on shelves against 
the wall a few earthenware vessels for food or water. In the corner is a pail for 
hecessary purposes. There was no sign of a book, or of artificial light ; and as the 
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great majority of the prisoners do not wish to work, and are not compelled to, they 
have no occupation whatever beyond what they can find among themselves. About 
four prisoners out of the fifty-three cared to work—two of them as shoemakers, 
There was also a prisoner cook, etc. 

A small exercise-yard has been formed outside the wall of the fort by inclosing 
a small space by a wall about ten feet high. 

The inmates of these prisons are not obliged to wear prison clothing, and more 
than half of the prisoners were in the same dress as when received. 

The prisoners in this particular establishment are under sentences not exceeding 
three years; but there are also a number who are not yet tried, and no separation 
or classification of any sort is attempted. 

There is a schoolroom, with a desk in it; but there is no schoolmaster. Probably 
the number of inmates is thought too small to justify such an addition to the staff. 

There is a room used for hospital purposes ; but this was unoccupied at my visit. 

The prisoners’ food is principally composed of rice “ paste” or maccaroni, and 
vegetables, with meat on Sundays. 

Punishment for breach of prison discipline is confinement in a dark cell, on bread 
and water. Irons are seldom used. The handcuff differs from that which is used 
in England: it consists of two bands of iron, forming half-circles, connected by a 
hinge ; the wrists are put into these half-circles, which are then closed together and 
locked. They have a dividing strip of iron, forming the diameter of the circle, 
which separates the wrists. 

The warders are a very respectable, efficient-looking set of men. It appears that 
they pass through some course of instruction before being allowed to take up their 
appointment. ‘They sleep in a room on the upper floor, of much the same description 
as those occupied by the prisoners; but the bedding, etc., are of a better kind. 
There is a room in which a warder may be confined as a punishment for misconduct. 
The chief gavdien has two or three rooms on the upper floor, and an open yard on 
the roof of the casemates. 

The more severe sentence which may be passed by a court of criminal juris- 
diction is that of “reclusion,” which may be awarded for any period from two years 
to thirty. No part of such a sentence is systematically remitted for industry and 
good conduct, as on sentences of penal servitude in England ; but pardons are given 
as acts of royal favour. ‘There are in Italy twenty-four prisons appropriated for 
prisoners under this sentence. One-sixth of the sentence should be passed in a 
separate cell, which the prisoner does not leave, except for daily exercise by himself 
in a small yard, or to attend mass ; but this separate stage does not extend beyond 
three years in any case. During the remainder of the sentence the prisoner should 
be employed in workshops in association in the daytime, and occupy a separate 
sleeping berth at night. 

One of these prisons which I was allowed to visit had been built about fifty 
years ago. It contained some six hundred of these sleeping berths, and there 
were in course of construction two hundred large cells for constant occupation day 
and night. These are being built by the prisoners who have passed through the 
stage of absolute separation, thus following the practice adopted many years ago 
in England, and of which the well-known prison at Wormwood Scrubbs is a striking 
example. 

While undergoing the separate stage the prisoners are employed in various ways— 
such as folding paper bags, making bags and sacks, etc. Books to read are allowed ; 
but the supply seemed to me on casual examination to be very meagre. One cell, 
for example, had nothing in it but a grammar, which did not seem to me much used. 
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Each cell has in it a small recess near the ground, with a door forming a 
cupboard, in which the vessel for certain purposes is kept; another locked door 
opening from the passage allows the vessel to be removed without going into the 
cell. Latrines are formed in detached towers at the end of the hall, and here the 
cell pails are emptied morning and night. The cell is ventilated by letting the door 
stand about six inches open, being locked in that position. 

The prisoner who has passed this stage is removed into the part of the prison 
where work is carried on in large rooms in association. In this stage they occupy 
at night sleeping berths but little larger than the bed, and containing no furniture 
except the bed, a basin, brush, etc. These sleeping cells are constructed in rows 
tnd tiers alongside each other, and open into the corridor. They have behind the 
farther end another narrower corridor, where formerly a warder used to be posted 
to inspect the prisoners in their berths through a small eyehole or window. The 
cells have no daylight except what comes in through the grated door which opens 
into the passage, and no artificial light. The passage is no doubt well lighted by 
large windows, but it must be very dreary to be shut up with no occupation from 
six o’clock in the evening until the prison is opened in the morning. ‘There were 
no books in the sleeping cells which were opened for inspection, and no furniture but 
the bed, an earthenware vessel or two, and a brush. Outside the cell is an iron 
peg on which the prisoners hang their clothes at night. 

The old prison is built on the plan of corridors radiating from a centre ; and 
the new one has also four wings, which unite in a central hall. 

There is a large circular chapel, with seats for the prisoners rising in tiers facing 
the altar. Here they are brought on Sundays and feast days and in Easter Week 
to hear mass, but not on ordinary week-days. 

The hospital consists of a large dormitory with a row of curtained beds down 
each side. The cooking for the patients is done at one end of the room. All the 
windows in this room or in the prison cells are so designed that the inmates cannot 
see into the yards, but only up to the sky. 

There were in this prison on the day of my visit five hundred and sixty prisoners 
in all. The prison will hold six hundred in the association stage, and, when com- 
plete, two hundred in the separate stage. The staff for the five hundred and sixty 
prisoners consists of fifty officers of all grades. There is also a guard of twenty-five 
men, which furnishes seven sentries—six of whom are posted on a platform which 
runs along the top of the walls all round, and one at the gate. 

A considerable number of prisoners were busily employed in large workshops. In 
one furniture is made ; in another printing and engraving done ; in another weaving 
looms are busily in motion. Prisoners seem to have full facilities for communica- 
tion with one another in these shops, and while at work are apparently almost as 
unrestrained as if they were free men. Those men who were employed on the 
buildings took their dinner in little groups, lying about among the building materials 
just as free men would; and are not taken back to their cells, as are convicts in 
England. The work—except, of course, the building—is done for a contractor, 
who supplies the prison and makes what he can of the labour. Large quantities of 
furniture—bedsteads, sofas, cabinets, etc.—manufactured in the prison workshops, and 
intended for sale, are stored in the spacious warehouses. The labour is valued at 
80 centimes or go centimes or a lira per diem, according to the skill and industry 
of the worker. Of this the prisoner is credited with one-fourth, and half of his 
share may be expended on extra food, etc.; the remainder to be paid on his 
discharge. It is obvious, and is admitted to be difficult, to find work for prisoners 
under short sentences, especially if they do not know a trade which can be 
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practised in prison. Of the 30,419 prisoners under sentence in penal establishments 
in Italy, no less than 7035 were without any work—z2210 temporarily and 4825 
permanently. ‘These figures furnish a significant proof of the difficulty. 

The employment of prisoners is, indeed, one of the greatest practical difficulties 
that prison administrators have to meet, and there is perhaps no part of the subject 
of prison administration which theoretical reformers are more ready confidently to 
pronounce upon, or in which they are less conscious of the real conditions of the 
problem. ‘The view which most obviously presents itself is that the labour of 
prisoners should be turned to account, so as to make them repay in some degree, 
if not entirely, the cost of their maintenance. In many foreign countries this takes 
the very businesslike form of entering into a contract with somebody, who under- 
takes to maintain the prisoners, and is allowed to make what he can of their labour. 
The effect of this arrangement, of course, is that everything becomes secondary to 
the development of the industrial capabilities of the prisoner : order, discipline, penal 
effect, or reformatory influence are likely to be required to yield, if they stand in 
the way of profitable production. Prisoners who know no trade which can be carried 
on in a prison, and either from shortness of sentence or other reason cannot be 
taught one, can afford no profit to the contractor, and therefore have no work. If, 
on the other hand, the Government or the prison authorities themselves undertake 
to find the employment, there need be no conflict between the industrial and the 
other more important interests of the prison ; but the difficulty of finding work for 
the short-sentenced or incapable prisoners who have no knowledge of a trade which 
they can follow under prison conditions still remains. And the prison authorities 
encounter under this system the very serious addition to their duties and responsi- 
bilities of finding customers for the productions of the prisoners. In these days, 
when industrial establishments are highly organised, when machinery is used in 
almost every department of manufacture, and when the competition of manufacturers 
reduces profits to a minimum, the difficulty is greater than ever. A manufacturer 
devotes himself to making a certain class of articles ; he has his regular customers, 
and his commercial travellers pushing for orders; he can buy his raw materials to 
the best advantage ; he has a regular and more or less fixed number of hands at 
work, whom he can select, so as to insure that all of them are capable, or discharge 
if they are not; his manufactory is placed where it is most suitable ; he has to think 
of nothing but developing his trade. 

A prison is at a disadvantage in all these points. Its locality and position are 
not fixed with reference to their suitability for any particular industrial purpose. 
The inmates are fluctuating, both individually and in their gross numbers. ‘They 
cannot be discharged if work is slack, or wice versa. ‘They are mostly unskilled, 
and very many naturally idle and incapable. In learning any industry they are sure 
to spoil a certain amount of tools and materials, and may not stay long enough 
after they have acquired some skill to pay the cost of this. 

Machinery cannot be made use of in a prison, or only to a very slight extent, so 
that unskilled hand labour has to compete with machinery ; and the practice followed 
by the workers in prison is consequently so differently carried on to that in which 
machinery is employed that their prison skill is comparatively of little use to them 
outside. The public will not, of course, purchase the products of the prison on different 
conditions to those which apply to the productions of private trades—z.e., they must 
compete with these latter in price and quality—and directly they do so the private 
manufacturer is up in arms as being under-sold. He persuades his workmen that 
their interests are affected ; and in our country parliamentary influence is at once 
set to work to check this inconvenient competition. Some of these difficulties 
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would disappear if the idea of making a profit out of the labour were abandoned, 
or rather if it were admitted that there must be a loss. But public opinion has 
not yet been educated up to this, and traders would have a grievance which it 
would be difficult to dispose of if a large sum appeared in each year’s estimate to 
cover loss by prison manufactures. P 

Legislation has in our country taken a course peculiar to itself by enacting that 
prisoners shall be, for a longer or shorter time, put to “hard labour,” often first 
class, which requires no skill, and is of a character to require so much muscular 
exertion as to make it disagreeable or penal in its character. Of this sort of 
employment the treadwheel and the crank are the type and representative ; and this 
plan obviously gets over all the difficulties arising from prisoners knowing no trade 
which can be carried on in prison, and ensures that nobody can be absolutely without 
occupation. But here again the theorist steps in. He very reasonably feels that 
labour which produces no result deadens the faculties by not developing their 
employment; and while he admits that, for the reasons given above, some such 
mechanical employment as the treadwheel or crank may be necessary, he thinks that 
the defect will be removed if the treadwheel or crank is made use of to grind corn, 
raise water, turn a sawmill, etc., and fancies that as the labour is therefore useful, it 
ceases to be disadvantageous to the prisoner. This may be a very costly fancy 
to indulge in. A mill house and mill machinery, and a skilled miller to supervise, 
are not to be had without a considerable outlay, and in the result may often produce 
flour at a higher cost than it can be purchased, even without assigning any value to 
the prisoner’s labour. 

When one comes to think the matter out, it must seem to most people who 
have no theory to satisfy that it would be only a very imaginative prisoner who 
could derive any moral or mental advantage from the knowledge that in helping 
by his weight to turn a wheel, in which he exerts no more mental or moral effort 
than the weight or the spring which sets a clockwork in motion, a reformatory 
influence is in some mysterious manner brought to bear, provided that the wheel, by 
means of gearing, ultimately turns a pair of millstones, but ceases to have any 
reformatory effect if no useful result is produced because there is no mill machinery, 
or because it is thrown out of gear. Nevertheless this doctrine does prevail, and is 
even countenanced by the committee which lately examined into our prison system. 

It may surely be admitted that this type of labour is certainly better than 
no labour at all, though it cannot exercise such a good influence as labour which 
affords stimulant to the mental and moral faculties by giving inducement to exercise 
skill and industry so as to improve the product in quality or increase it in quantity. 
Like medicine, or many other of the undesirable things of this life, it may be usefully 
taken in small quantities, and does practically no harm if not continued too long. 

For prisoners within Italian prisons who misconduct themselves there are 
punishment cells, which are large and light, but furnished only with a plank bed, 
and the prisoner has no occupation of any kind. The governor of the prison can 
put a man in these cells for thirty days; for heavier punishments the Council of 
Supervision has to be called in. 


It seems to be the practice to make prisoners serve their sentences in a province 
distant from that which they belong to. 

Comparing the prison population, tried 1nd untried, in England and in Italy, it 
appears as under :— 


Population In Prison. 
about Untried. Under Sentence. 
England and Wales . . 29,000,000 ‘ ‘ 1253 18,365 


Italy 30,000,000 ‘ 31,225 ; ; 47,672 
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Italy has therefore, with a population about equal to ours, something like twice 
and a half as many prisoners under sentence, and between nine and ten times as 
many untried. 

There are 1871 places of detention and punishment in Italy; of these gt were 
stabilimenti penale, ‘There were 30,419 prisoners undergoing their punishment in 
the latter; and there were 17,253 prisoners undergoing their punishment in the 
1729 carcert giudiziarie, besides 11,225 untried. In England and Wales all our 
prisoners, tried and untried, with a few exceptions, are in 63 prisons. 

Italy has 8 Government reformatories, with 1072 inmates ; and 35 private (religious) 
reformatories, having 4843 inmates. There Are 8 colonies of enforced domicile, a 
feature peculiar to Italy, which is not thought to have succeeded. 

The total under detention is much smaller than it was a few years ago—which 
is attributed to the prisoners being more rapidly brought to trial, to summoning 
instead of at once arresting accused persons, to the extension of the system of 
conditional release, to the substitution of the system of fines for imprisonment, and 
to the improvement in the police service. It is obvious, from the foregoing figures, 
that there is still large room for improvement in the matter. 

The escapes numbered go in the year, of which 13 were from the penal 
establishments and 77 from the carceri giudiziarie. During 1893-4 there was only 
one escape from the prisons in England and Wales. 

‘There were 1258 deaths in the year, of which 878 were in the penal establishments 
and 380 in the carceri giudiziarte. In English prisons in 1894, there were 165 deaths, 

Of 30,419 prisoners under sentence in the penal establishments nearly half 
(14,273) were sentenced to “forced labour,” 10,056 to “ reclusion,” 3321 to imprison- 
ment simply. 

The Italian prisons have without doubt improved much of late years in many 
respects. ‘The prison population has considerably diminished, principally in regard 
to the number of untried prisoners, which was 27,908 in 1871, and was reduced to 
11,225 in 1891; but much remains to be done, as those who are most interested in 
the matter are the first to acknowledge. 

The intention is that there shall be three classes of prisons: (1) Houses of 
detention for the untried—subdivided into judicial, central, succursal, and manda- 
mental; (2) Penal establishments for the sentenced, divided into evgas¢olo, for severe 
forced labour—and reclusion; (3) Intermediate and agricultural, for reformatories, 
inebriates, etc. 

There are also to be colonies of enforced domicile for those who are conditionally 
released. 

It is intended that sentenced prisoners shall pass at least six months in separate 
cells—or one-sixth of a sentence of reclusion if it would be above this limit, but 
not to exceed three years; and a prisoner sentenced to severe hard labour for life 
(ergastolo) will pass seven years in his cell. After this stage the prisoner will work in 
association, but sleep in a separate cell. He may then pass into the intermediate prison. 

As a matter of fact the number of separate cells for constant occupation is as 
yet much short of 3000, and there are only between 1300 and 1400 sleeping 
berths, numbers which are obviously much below the necessities of the present 
prison population. 

Financial reasons no doubt prevent quicker progress, but measures which led to 
a reduction in the prison population would both make the task easier and contribute 
to lighten the burden of expenditure under which Italy labours. 


Epmunp F. Du CANE. 



































GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM—CAN THERE BE A SCIENCE OF 
Is ART?—THE 


Laws OF ARTISTIC FORM—WHAT 


CRITICISM ?>—THE 
RELATIONS OF TRUTH TO 


ART—IS THE NATURALISTIC NOVEL ART ?—SOME PRACTICAL CRITICISMS. 


HE 
without principles either moral or 
critical has been the bugbear of authors, and 
not undeservedly. His arrogance, ignorance, 
and anonymous dishonesty have been re- 
proved, not only by sensitive little scribes, 
but by writers like Fielding, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot, in personal asides introduced 
—inartistically enough, the critic might re- 
tort—into their novels. Perhaps the fact 
that I am a Jack-o’-both-sides, however in- 
significant, preserves me from the prejudices 
of either side, and enables me to sympathise 
with both creator and critic. 

There is something in the humblest creator 
which the mere critic lacks ; some dynamic 
quality that transcends the purely judicial 
faculty. This conceded, it remains true that 
good criticism is more necessary than banal 
creation—nay, that criticism at its highest 
passes over into creation. And, despite the 
recklessness and stupidity of the bulk of 
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“indolent irresponsible reviewer” 


criticism, too many books survive and suc- 
ceed. And these successful books we shrink 
from the task of appraising, confusedly 
throwing the onus on posterity, as if some 
thaumaturgic power of sifting lay in the 
mere procession of the years, irrespective 
of human intellect. And yet, were another 
Shakespeare to appear to-day, it should be 
quite possible for the trained critic—if not 
the world at large—to afford him fullest 
contemporary recognition and homage ; as 
possible as for the same critic to refuse to 
doff his hat to some pseudo-Shakespeare 
kinging it over the literature of his day. 
The blurred 
thinking on this 
subject all 
arises from the 
failure to dis- 
criminate _ be- 
tween recogni- 
tion by the mob 
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and recognition by the few. “ Paradise Lost,” 
I am persuaded, was appreciated to the full 
by some of Milton’s contemporaries ; the 
“audience fit though few” the poet craved 
for he had from the first, and it is all he 
will ever have. For, though Milton has 
been accepted of the mob, he has never 
been enjoyed by it. The complete ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare himself must 
always be very limited, though myriads have 
accepted the 
worship of him. 
If Keats’ “Ode 
on a_ Grecian 
Urn” ever be- 
came really popu- 
lar, the board- 
school or Mr. 
Stead’s Penny 
Editions would 
have wrought a 
miracle. The 
quality of a work 
of art is, in fact, unaffected by the number of 
its admirers. It is the same with art as with 


the higher mathematics, whose truth remains 
unaffected by the fact that only a minute 
minority of the human race ever perceives 


it. A successful book is not necessarily a 
good book, nor on the other hand is it 
necessarily a bad book. In politics, where 
the question is not what is right, but what 
people want, numbers naturally carry the 
day; but in art they have no concern either 
way. Unpopularity is no guarantee of good- 
ness, for to have few lovers may be as much 
a proof of ugliness as of rare perfection. 
Books depend for success upon many 
elements with which art has nothing to do. 
The most successful book of the century has 
been Uncle Tom's Cabin, and 
no one will claim its art was 
of any high order. Such 
books are not so much books 
asmicrobes. But even at the 
height of the epidemic, it was 
open to any cool-blooded 
critic to appraise it as art— 
nay, even roughly to deter- 
mine its position with posterity. What! 
Shall the human intellect be able to predict 
eclipses to the fraction of a second, and 
tell us nothing as to the future of an Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin? The critic must deduct every 
element of attractiveness dependent on the 
passions and conventionalities of the hour ; 
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he must look squarely and unflinchingly at 
the presentation of character, the strength 
and evolution of incident, and the beauty of 
style, in the light of the truths of human 
nature and the canons of art, and return a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence. 
If, furthermore, the book has produced an 
historical effect, he will allow for its per- 
sistence as an antiquarian curiosity. And the 
verdict of our imaginary ideal contemporary 
critic will be the verdict of posterity. It has 
been cited as a proof that popular judgments 
are in the main right, that “ posterity” has 
always preserved the best literature and 
eliminated the worst, that the authors it 
has handed down to us are always the best 
authors, that from the crowd of people always 
writing it has sifted out Fielding and Gold- 
smith, Scott and Jane Austen, etc., etc. 

But this begs the question. How do we 
know what has been lost? And are not 
neglected authors always rising in the fame- 
market, and over-appreciated authors always 
falling? It is only the greatest who have 
a steady quotation. Moreover this appraisal 
of the past is always the work of the few, 
for only the few read the books of the past 
at all. And these few receive and revise the 
tradition of the past and hand it down to 
their successors, endorsed, and supplemented 
by a tradition of the best books of their own 
day. They are the torch-bearers of literature, 
the minority of aristocrats which no demo- 
cracy of numbers can ever outvote, whose 
canonisations, indeed, the many accept— 
though they are not to be found worshipping 
at the shrines. For the mob the classics are 
dead and sainted, and the books that are 
really alive are those hot from the press and 
warm with the passions of their own day. 
Not that it is a small thing to please one’s 
contemporaries only, or even only the lower 
reading classes. There must be a certain 
force, an intensified reflection of current life 
and thought, even in the most popular 
author: a merit not to be argued away ; in 
fact, giving him, or rather her, an historical 
value as a psychometric record. Nor is 
popularity synonymous with poorness. Burns 
pleases both the lettered and the unlettered. 
He achieves the combination of goodness 
and popularity because he happens to work 
in broad genres. For though all genres 
admit of great work, some genres are rarer 
and finer than others, as some are homelier 
and more conducive to popularity. 
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Now the question of a hierarchy of genres 
may be left for ulterior analysis. We must 
be content here to lay down the proposition 
that every gewre has its claims, and every 
book its right to be judged by its own genre. 
No error of criticism is more common than 
that of blaming a book because it is not 
some other book. Next to that comes the 
invidious comparison of books of different 
genres, as though one should set a pastel 
against a heavy historical painting, or a 
comic opera against a Mass. There is a 
sense in which criticism may be an inductive 
science. Books may be classified as the 
biologist classifies birds, beasts, and fishes ; 
and even the terms of Darwinism—inherit- 
ance, cross-fertilisation, survival of the fittest, 
etc., etc.—may be applied to literary modes 
and influences. But the uncompromising 
devotees of this school of criticism, which 
would banish “judgment” from the critic’s 
vocabulary, and replace it by “exposition,” 
have hitherto forgotten to say how we are 
to recognise a book from among the many 
pieces of writing in the world. Bradshaw 
and Colenso’s arithmetic certainly belong 
to Charles Lamb’s d2b/ia abiblia—books 
which are no books. But there are as 
certainly many others which the critic of 
literature would sternly ignore. By what 
right? The missing answer might be supplied 
by the contention that all those books, and 
only those books which have been felt to be 
art, must come into the subject-matter of the 
science ; that the critic, in fact, finds this 
subject-matter ready to hand, that the litera- 
ture of a country, unconsciously preserved, 
is what is given him to dissect and classify. 
But then criticism is not exhausted by ex- 
position. Professor Huxley dissects the cray- 
fish, and finds its nerve-system thus and 
its digestive apparatus thus. But while the 
crayfish simply exists, we know not why, a 
piece of art only exists to be beautiful, and 
in dealing with it we are leaving out the 
essential thing if we neglect to inquire and 
to decide whether it has achieved its right to 
existence. Of books it is not enough to say 
they are constructed so-and-so, and exhibit 
such-and-such tendencies and_ influences. 
These things are an aspect of books, no doubt, 
but the world of art is not the world of nature, 
nor to be treated like it. The critic must 
be a judge as well as an analyst. He must 
say this book contains such-and-such artistic 
qualities in such-and-such degree ; and in so 


saying, “ taste and 


judgment,” which were 
banished from the 
science, come back 
again by another door. 
For to declare that the 
book contains humour 
or poetry is not like 
saying the crayfish is 
reddish or has ten 
cephalic processes or 
legs. The power of 
recognising colours or of counting legs is 
common to mankind: the power of recog- 
nising fine humour and true poetry belongs 
only to the few ; and criticism can only be 
made scientific by the hypothesis of a great 
critic whose palate is accurately sensitive, 
who sums up the taste of the highest spirits 
of his day much as a great poet sums up 
their emotion and intellect. Such a critic, 
or an approach to him, most ages possess ; 
he must be dogmatic, because there must 
be a final arbitrator. In art as in law the 
skilled judge decides, but by feelings and 
principles common to mankind which he 
feels and sees more lucidly. And he is the 
nearest we can get to a mechanical criterion 
of art. There is no art-meting machine or 
formula to test art on; there is only the 
human soul, with its individual variations. 
But bodies vary too, and yet there is a science 
of physiology. The science of physiology 
rests upon the approach of all human bodies 
to a normal type, and so the science of 
criticism rests upon the approach of all 
human souls and nervous systems, at a given 
point of evolution, to a normal type. Hence 
our ideal critic, who stands for this normal 
type, would have to vary from age to age 
and from country to country, though so im- 
perceptibly that over long tracts of time and 
space he might be considered constant. 
When I spoke before of “the truths of 
human nature and the canons of art,” I 
meant only human nature and art at a certain 
pitch of development. For nothing is eternal 
but change. And a book is not a thing 
that has a definite self-sufficient existence : 
it needs the co-operation of the reader’s 
mind. Hamlet to a Honolulu savage is as 
profitless as the bag of pearls found by 
the thirsty traveller in the desert. A piece 
of music plays us in a deeper sense than we 
play it. The music of the Orient strikes on 
Western souls few of the chords of zsthetic 
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joy. Which of us can 
feel the appeal of 
“The Book of the 
Dead,” that charmed 
for centuries the great 
people whose mum- 
mies enliven our mu- 
seums? What were a 
Chinese poem to a 
Cockney cabman? 
Even the European 
scholar would miss the 
stimulus it carries to the Chinaman’s mind. 
The Hottentot’s ideal of female beauty is not 
the European’s, and sex must play a large 
part in our esthetic emotions, And the 
changes of human nature which we find in 
travelling through space we find likewise in 
travelling through time. It may also be noted 
that, apart from what constitutes the specific 
feeling of art or beauty, the subject-matter of 
art—especially of literature—varies likewise. 
The colour-sense of the Greeks was different 
from ours; their drama was dominated by 
different conceptions. The Antigone of 


Sophocles turns upon a question—the burial 
of a body 
poignancy. 


which for us has lost its 
While love and pain and death 
must always retain their primitive appeal, the 
less elemental phenomena of human life are 
incessantly shifting. The feudal relations— 
serf and lord in all their countless mani- 
festations, and with them the feelings they 
generated—are passing away under our very 
eyes ; the position of woman is changing, 
and with the increasing subtlety of human 
emotion the tragedies of the modern world 
are growing more internal than external. 

But while criticism can thus make only 
an approach towards exact science, we may 
learn from the inductive school to treat books 
in a scientific spirit, to classify and assay 
without bias. If the critic cannot away with 
iudging, he can at any rate judge by genres, 
testing every book by the standard of its own 
aim. It is for the author—not for the critic— 
to decide what book shall be written. The 
only thing the critic may demand of a book 
—as of any work of art—is that it have Force 
and Form ; and if the artist will not consider 
his Form, why, we must e’en be content with 
Force. In the last analysis, Force—artistic 
energy—is the one irreducible element of art. 
For though energy cannot act save through 
Form, yet that form may be very faulty. 

The Story of an African Farm has far 
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more of Force than of Form ; and such are 
often the first works of geniuses who learn 
afterwards to give Form to the Force they 
possess no longer. The laws of Form I can 
only glance at here: the two most general 
are, I think, Unity and Economy, harmony 
of tone and structure achieved by the 
modicum of means ; and they rule as much 
in the working out of mathematical problems 
or in the crushing of opponents at chess 
as in the building of cathedrals, pictures, 
sonatas and novels. And their only justifi- 
cation is that by obedience to them the 
Force is conveyed most forcibly. Form the 
critic has aright to demand. He has the 
right to say that the English novel, from 
Fielding onwards, has been wretched in 
form, compared with the French. But he 
has no right to object to any form the 
author may choose, or to kick at the in- 
vention of new forms. Even in our late 
day, Ibsen, Maeterlinck and Hauptmann 
have given us three new forms of dramatic 
expression. 

And Truth? Is that not a necessity of 
Art? This is the most elusive problem | 
have yet approached, for indirectly it involves 
an answer to Pontius Pilate’s question: 
What is Truth? We must feel our way 
cautiously to a solution. At first sight it 
would seem that Art and Truth have no 
necessary connection. Music is neither 
true nor false, and a bad portrait may be a 
good picture. For Art is a selection from 
and a re-combination of Nature in sym- 
metrical forms for the stimulation of the 
human soul. This definition takes in the 
plays of Shakespeare, the pictures of 
Botticelli, the symphonies of Beethoven, the 
Elgin marbles, the Sphinx. Art is a spiritual 
stimulant administered through sensuous 
forms. “ Manwill not be acreature of Nature” 
was Coleridge’s profound commentary on 
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the tattooing and nose-slitting of savages. 
Man will not live in the same world with 
the fellow-creatures he preys upon by deputy 
of butcher and sportsman. He cooks his 
food, cuts his hair, and conceals his form in 
the skins of other animals or in fabrics 
woven from plants. Art is only another 
manifestation of Man's “ free-will ”—of his 
superiority to environment. It is his revenge 
upon this great disdainful Nature, that grinds 
on, not exclusively heedful of him. In Art, 
as in Catholicism, the sun revolves round the 
earth, the spheres make music, and 


‘* Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.” 


Wherefore from the point of view of Arta 
novel or a play eed not be true to life. It 
need only give ¢he cllusion of life. It is 
bound only to its own inner laws of Force 
and Form. It may, like Pierre Loti’s 
Pécheur a’Islande, deal with a set of people 
we shall never know, or, like Gu//iver's 
Travels, with people no one everknew. Yet 
the Liliputians and the Brobdingnagians per- 
petually produce the illusion of life, though 
we know them to be unreal. So do Homer's 
Polyphemus, Shakespeare’s Puck, Michael 
Angelo’s statues, or any great imaginative 
creation. Or, consider a novel that professes 
to give a dialect. The truth of this dialect 
is absolutely irrelevant to the art-value of the 
novel : dialect only serves the function of 
a tone in painting. Yet it is better that 
knowable dialects and people be reproduced 
truly, for some day or other there will come 
along a reader who knows, and the shock he 
will get will disturb the harmony of the art- 
impression and impair the illusion of life. 
Now, our imaginary ideal critic will feel 
that shock because—ex hypothest—he knows 
everything. On the other hand, dialect and 
local colour, though they are to be used 
accurately, are not therefore to be used over- 
whelmingly. They are background, not fore- 
ground; and to puzzle the reader with strange 
locutions is again to disturb an art-impression. 
And this seems the place to observe that in 
so far as Browning and Meredith, Ibsen or 
Goethe, puzzle not the mob but the lettered 
reader, in so far their art is at fault or their 
meaning unknown to themselves. Art is 
not Jacob’s angel to be wrestled with, but 
Joseph’s angel to comfort and exalt. 

So that it is no portion of the art-merit of 
the so-calied realistic novel that it actually 
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transcribes life, though its art-merit may be 
indirectly indebted to its observation of 
life. For observation is the royal road to 
producing the illusion of life. It is not my 
business whether or not a painter has had 
living models for his figures: only I know 
this, that if he has not had them, his work is 
likely to be lifeless. Per contra, the fact 
that a painter has had living models is no 
guarantee that his painting is lifelike. Helen 
of Troy might sit to ze, and I could only turn 
you out adaub. It is a common fallacy of 
inferior novelists to think their characters 
are living because they are drawn from 
people they know. But, starting with this 
immense advantage, they have not had the 
talent to transfer the life from the world 
of reality to the realm of art. To transfer 
absolute reality to his pages no one has ever 
claimed. Why, one day of a man’s life fully 
written out would fill a library. The artist 
must select, and in selecting, select the 
essential details, those which give the im- 
pression of the whole. You have had a 
fortnight’s holiday in . 
Switzerland, but after 
you are home again 
the total impression 
left in your mind 
subtends a_ small 
angle of conscious- 
ness, could be got 
into a couple of pages. 
Distance lends per- 
spective to the view, 
—the essential ele- 
ments stand out, the 
inessential have got F 
themselves eliminated. Now, what distance 
in space or time does for scenery or inci- 
dents, that the novelist’s genius does for the 
life under his eyes. Two things are to be 
noted :— 

(1) Art deals with essences, not accidents. 

(2) Art follows the laws of attention.— 
When Phil May draws a figure he does so 
with the least possible lines. He selects 
the essence of the figure, and this essence 
will be found to be those parts of the figure 
to which the mind naturally attends. Thus, 
a high collar and a prominent nose spell 
Gladstone. This formula of art following 
the laws of attention is seen at work in that 
unconscious art by which the popular instinct 
creates mythical figures. If you examine 
your concept of Napoleon, you will find that 
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you have not thought of him as a man who 
rose yawning in the morning, brushed his 
teeth and combed his hair. For attention 
concentrates itself not on the characteristics 
which Napoleon had in common with all 
other men, but on. the points of difference 
—the indomitable will, /a glozre, exile in St. 
Helena, etc., etc.—and this is why it is always 
a shock to discover that a great man was a 
man. The Napoleon of romance is not the 
Napoleon of life, but a selected Napoleon. 
But the Napoleon of a naturalistic novel 
would likewise be a selection from life ; only 
while the romantic Napoleon is a one-sided 
selection, the naturalistic Napoleon would be 
a representative selection. For not only is 
a single day irreproducible unselected in 
fiction, even a single moment is too complex 
for the purposes of art. For there is not 
only going on the main stream of conscious- 
ness, but all sorts of side-streams and sub- 
currents ; and in your most dramatic dia- 
logues with your lovers or your enemies all 
sorts of irrelevant thoughts and memories 
keep flashing through your mind : your tooth 
may ache a little, and you are perhaps 
wondering whether your necktie is straight. 
Here again art follows the laws of attention, 
the main concentration being on the dra- 
matic dialogue and not on the necktie. 

All social life is in fact itself a sort of art, 
for it is a selection from oneself which one 
presents to one’s fellows—in fact, a subtly 
different selection to each—and Emerson 
would have us carry this selection from 
nature so far as never to speak of our sick- 
nesses. And thus, in ignoring certain aspects 
of life on which healthy attention does not 
dwell, art is essentially true to life. 

But it is a vast and widespread fallacy 
of contemporary criticism to speak of the 
naturalistic novel as photography. Never 
has a more question-begging phrase confused 
a question confusing enough in itself. For 
photography is a mechanical process ; and, 
although no one pretends that any literary 
Kodak has yet been invented for taking 
snap-shots at life, yet all the invidious asso- 
ciations of the mechanical making of pictures 
are transferred by this misleading metaphor 
to the poor naturalistic novelist. There 
never was and never can be a naturalistic 
novel which has not to the full as much 
imagination as any romantic novel. For 
imagination is merely re-combination of 
experience in new forms ; and whereas the 
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naturalistic novelist gathers his own ex- 
periences, the romantic novelist usually 
but re-combines, or even only imitates, the 
ideas of his predecessors. Nothing in life is 
more difficult than observation: actually to 
see life as it is; and the reporter, instead 
of being the lowest man, the rawest hand, 
on a newspaper, should be the highest and 
the most experienced. I have never myself 
been present at any scene reported in the 
newspapers without finding the grossest 
inaccuracies. We forget that the baldest 
police-court reports are not facts, but facts 
seen (and too often mis-seen) through the 
eyes of reporters. The most honourable 
and chivalrous man I have ever known once 
appeared in a case which made his character 
temporarily dubious, and the reporters noted 
his scowling visage and his shuffling gait. 
If, then, a realistic novelist weve a photo- 
grapher, if he gave as true an impression as 
a photograph, that were wonderful enough. 
What ! without a camera, by mere sureness 
of eye and hand, he has turned you out a 
photograph! But the analogy will not hold 
a moment. To suppose any novelist can 
really be impersonal—and therefore inartistic 
—is as absurd as to suppose there can be 
absolutely copper-plate handwriting. Not to 
have an attitude is itself an attitude. 

The naturalistic novelist not only observes, 
but observes essences ; he generalises and 
re-combines. And unless the romantic 
novelist is really great, able to give life to 
imaginative figures, as Milton to Satan or 
Eschylus to Prometheus, he will be easily 
beaten in the production of /éfe/ikeness and 
in the variety of his figures. For while 
the romantic novelist must trudge a barren 
round, with his gallant heroes and impecca- 
ble heroines, life spreads before the realistic 
novelist an inexhaustible pageant of varie- 
gated types. The flux of life is incessantly 
fashioning new figures in new social relations 
with new subtleties of psychology. The 
first romanticists were realists, they observed 
as well as they knew how, and their notions 
of princesses and lords, “fair women and 
brave men,” are still those of the lower 
reading classes. Moreover, like the first 
historians, they observed only the obvious 
picturesque figures of the human panorama. 
In using their figures over again we are not 
romanticists, but plagiarists. Fielding and 
Dickens, those keen observers, went to 
life for their minor characters, and _ these 











live. They invented their 
heroes and heroines, and 
lo! mere dummies. I 
know that Thackeray in 
his preface to Pendennis 
said that since Zom Jones 
no one had dared to draw 
aman. But I take leave 
to think that even the 
exhibition of Tom Jones’ 
vices is not enough to 
make a man of him. 
Sophia Western was, perhaps, Fielding’s 
one conception of the “ young lady.” It was 
left for George Eliot, Henry James and 
Meredith to show us a hundred varieties of 
the species. 

Now, it is because art has such influence 
upon life, because people’s lives are coloured 
by what they read, that men have craved for 
novels that shall give true pictures of it. Too 
many novelists have given us not so much 
imagination as falsification. Hence the 
naturalistic novel rose partly as a protest 
against false views and a false philosophy 
of life. 

It was not only an artistic movement, but 
a philosophic and scientific movement, and 
its products were meant as much for treatises 
and pamphlets as for works of art. But from 
the artistic standpoint naturalistic novels must 
be primarily gauged, not by the truth in them, 
but by the art in them. There is only one 
test. Dothey stimulate? Then they are art 
despite all their science ! Do they depress ? 
Then, whatever else they are, they are not 
art. But, remember, it is not the exaltation 
or depression of Tom, Dick, and Harry, or 
even of the young person, that is the test, 
but of our hypothetic critic. Remember, 
also, that “realism” or “naturalism” does 
not mean unpleasantness. The sunrise is 
as real as a dustbin, and unselfish love as 
prostitution. And the bad treatment of 
pleasant things may be depressing, just as 
the good treatment of unpleasant things may 
be stimulating. Every novel that deals truly 
with life is “naturalistic,”—in fact, the word 
“novel” should mean the “naturalistic 
novel,”—any other kind of story should be 
classified as romance. A novel is a picture 
of life and manners. Neither the splendour 
nor the sordidness of its subject-matter 
affects it as art. For art is not beautiful 
because it deals with the beautiful, nor ugly 
because it deals with the ugly. Art is great 
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not because it deals with great things, but 
because it deals greatly with things. The 
artist is the true Midas, transmuting every- 
thing to gold: filth translated into art is no 
longer filth, representation is vo¢ reality, and 
a book dealing with the most sordid aspects 
of existence may yet stimulate and exalt 
by its revelation of the pity and insight of 
the author, the impetus of his style and the 
sincerity of his observation. 

What sounded more depressing at first 
than “the survival of the fittest”? Yet 
there are now minds to whom the thought 
gives a religious cosmic rapture, born of 
worshipful acquiescence in Nature’s vast 
methods. 

If “sewers and cesspools” in art do not 
give us the art-stimulus, it is because the art 
is not great enough. But, conceding for 
argument’s sake that not even the handling 
of a Zola can make them artistic, even so 
the Zola might retort, “Art be d d! I 
am aman of letters. My aim is Truth.” 

And here at last we light upon a considera- 
tion which may reconcile the reader who is 
shocked to find Truth and Art divorced— 
to wit, art merely gud art is not of the first 
importance in life. It is a playing with life, 
an outcome, as Schiller said, of the play- 
impulse, the exuberance of energies not 
exhausted in the struggle for existence. 
This is what Carlyle felt when he denounced 
mere rhymesters and canvas-colourers; it was 
the secret of his “imperfect affinities” (in 
Elia’s phrase) with Shakespeare himself. "Tis 
Hebraism versus Hellenism—the earnestness 
of the writers of the Bible, whose art is 
an unconscious enhancement, a by-product 
struck off at white heat, against the self- 
conscious manipulation of themes by 
“Eschylus or Sophocles. A sense of it lies 
behind the eternal distrust of the Puritan 
for the make-believe of Art, his suspicion of 
the theatre and the nudities of Pagan beauty. 
A prick of atavistic Calvinism caused the 
writer with the profoundest instinct for make- 
believe our generation has seen—Robert 
Louis Stevenson—suddenly to declare that 
the artist was no better than a fille de joie. 
Hence, too, the liking of the public for books 
which, bad as art and transitory in theme, 
touch its conscience or its sympathies. And 
hence, finally, the writer of naturalistic novels, 
the devotee of Art for Truth’s sake, may 
fulfil a higher function than the weavers 
of false romance or the artists-for-Art’s-sake, 
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like the elegant writer who, in Aphrodite, has 
set the Seine on fire with the classic treatment 
of unnatural vices. 

This investigation is proving more tedious 
than I intended, so I will defer to my 
concluding paper the remainder of it, 
together with the analysis of the different 
genres of literature, hoping it will be less 
of the genre ennuyant than this. 

“They prated of form, and matter, and art, 
and style, as only Frenchmen, bitten by love 
of these things, can prate,” says Hannah 
Lynch in Dr. Vermont's Fantasy (J. M. 
Dent & Co.). That story would have been 
better if the authoress had paid more attention 
to such pratings. ‘“ Who is telling this story, 
you or me?” cries your anecdote-monger 
when interrupted. With unconscious art- 
instinct, he knows that a story must have 
a unity of key, and be told through the 
temperament of one person. Good as the 
story of Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy is in itself, 
Miss Lynch never makes up her mind who 
is telling it. And so I reserve my complete 
homage for the other stories of an admirable 
and original collection. When an English- 


woman can give us stories like A Page of 
Philosophy and The Little Marquis, things 


are looking up. Mrs. Henniker’s new book 
of stories Jn Scarlet and Grey (Lane), though 
more insular in tone and talent, is likewise 
notable, even apart from Zhe Spectre of the 
Real, done in collaboration with Thomas 
Hardy. It is a distinct advance upon Ouwf- 
Zines, both in force and form. There is 
much moving pathos, sweet and sincere, in 
all the stories, and a sense of “life's little 
ironies,” which explains her literary friendship 
with the Wessex master. <A Successful 
Intrusion is really a_ successful intrusion 
into the field of humour, touched with her 
unfailing pathos. Zhe Spectre of the Real 
is reticent to the point of indiscretion, 
and should become Zhe Lady or the Tiger 
of the smoking-room. Mancy Noon (T. 
Fisher Unwin), by Benjamin Swift, is an 
irritating book. In the maiden effort of a 
young man who is going to do things, one 
expects certain crudities, but the faults of 
Nancy Noon are intolerably new and original. 
Largely influenced in his method of narration 
by that worst of models, Meredith, he is yet 
not a Meredithan, but an unconvinced pes- 
simist. His story is at points incoherently 
invented and deliriously told, with here and 
there an amateurish footnote and repellent 
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and incredible dialogue. To compensate, 
there are fine character-sketches, one or 
two of them noble creations, and vivid epi- 
sodes : passion, irony, humour, grotesquerie, 
and, at the worst, unfailing originality, so 
that you can read it or leave it. Ars 
Vivendi, or The Secret of Living, by 
Arthur Lovell (Nichols. & Co.), sounds like 
the title of a quack pamphlet ; and indeed 
there is a chapter about “ The Water Cure” 
which sets one thinking of Gz/ Blas. But, 
for the rest, the little book is astonishingly 
reasonable, and would be found helpful by 
anybody sensible enough to desire a sane 
mind and a strong will in a healthy body. 


Mr. Lovell—though he has water on the 


brain, and quotes Byron and Bulwer like 
an early Victorian—may be congratulated 
on his lucid presentation of the more ex- 
hilarating aspects of physio-psychology. 

History and Criticism (T. Fisher Unwin) 
is a mélange of essays in Mr. H. Schiitz 
Wilson’s well-known manner. Bianca Cap- 
pello, Wallenstein, Calderon, Goethe, and 
Carlyle are his subjects, and he is an un- 
compromising partisan of Taine’s show-up 
of the French Revolution versus Carlyle’s 
glorification of it. 

The Yellow Book (Vol. X.) seems much 
better worth its price than most books of 
other colours. Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie’s 
“Idyll in Millinery” rather recalls one of 
the stories in Miss Wotton’s Day-Books, but 
is equally good and works out differently, 
Mr. Henry Harland’s “ Invisible Prince” is 
quite enchanting. In “ Kathy” Mr. Oswald 
Sickert—a true artist in low tones—gives us 
another of his delicate studies of life ; and 
for those who prefer power and passion there 
are Ella D’Arcy, Samuel Mathewson Scott, 
and Vernon Lee; while Marie Clothilde 
Balfour’s “ Sub Tegmine Fagi” is worthy of 
Dr. Jessop. If the Yel/ow Book keeps up 
to this level, even the intolerant impudence 
of the Yellow Dwarf will not be able to 
kill it. 

I. ZANGWILL. 








